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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


EDNESDAY’S meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
has disappointed the hope that the rift in the 
Liberal Party would be amicably closed by a general 
acceptance of the agreement reached between Mr. 
Lloyd George and the special committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Charles Hobhouse, which had been 
negotiating with him. About a third of those present 
mat the meeting voted for a resolution, moved by Mr. 
® Vivian Phillipps, declining to accept “‘ this or any other 
moffer of financjal assistance which is accompanied by 
conditions which in any way fetter its independent 
judgment or action.”’ Upon the defeat of this resolu- 


tion, and the carrying in its place ofea temporizing reso- 
lution supporting ‘‘ further negotiations ’’ with the 
provisional agreement as ‘‘a basis,’’ the minority 
section, or most of them, left the room, and appear to 
have decided to resign from the Administrative Com- 
mittee, and to transfer the struggle to the battle-ground 
of the N.L.F. Executive. Thus, whatever the upshot, 
it is clear that Liberal dissensions of a most unedifying 
sort are to be revived and exacerbated, just at the 
moment when Liberalism, as a united party, has an 
extraordinarily good opportunity, such as may not 
easily recur, of restoring its shattered fortunes. 
*” * * 

What are the points at issue? What are the 
** conditions,”’ attached by Mr. Lloyd George to his 
offer, which can be held to “ fetter the independent 
judgment or action ”’ of the party? There is, so far as 
we know, one condition only, namely, that a new 
organization committee should be appointed, accept- 
able to all sections. This amounts, declares the 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, to a *‘ proscription of persons.”’ 
Clearly that is its significance; but is that really un- 
reasonable in the circumstances? Those at present in 
control of the official Liberal machine have left no doubt 
as to ‘their implacable hostility to Mr. Lloyd George, 
amounting in one or two instances almost to a Freudian 
complex. Is it reasonable to expect Mr. Lloyd George 
to hand over his funds unreservedly to such men? Is it 
unreasonable to propose that as a counterpart to a 
pooling of funds real unity should be effected by 
entrusting the organization to new men, who are 
Liberals before they are either Lloyd George partisans, 
or anti-Lloyd George partisans? We find it difficult to 
believe that such a condition would seem incompatible 
with independence and self-respect to men who were 
really thinking first of the interests of the Liberal Party. 
Can it be that in the emotions of many of the recal- 
citrants the interests of the party occupy a very secon- 
dary place in comparison with the personal obsession ; 
that they would rather see the party die than revive 
with Mr. Lloyd George as its leader ? 

* * = 

The Imperial Conference has broken up in an orgy 
of self-congratulation, and the nations of the British 
Commonwealth are left to assimilate at their leisure the 
implications of a noiseless revolution, the full conse- 
quences of which it is not easy to foresee. The Empire 
is henceforth to be recognized as an association of 
autonomous communities, equal in status, though not 
necessarily in function ; *‘ in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs ’?; united only by voluntary adherence to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, as typified by 
allegiance to the Crown. The Governor-General of a 
Dominion, as representative of the Crown, ceases to 
be the official channel of communications between the 
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Government of Great Britain and a Dominion Govern- 
ment. A special Committee is to be set up to examine 
the methods of empowering each Dominion Parliament 
to give its legislation extra-territorial operation, so far 
as necessary for the peace and good order of the 
Dominion itself, and also to consider the question of 
repealing any statutory provisions requiring reserva- 
tion of Dominion legislation for the assent of His 
Majesty. The principle of separate Dominion represen- 
tation in foreign countries is approved, and exequaturs 
granted to foreign Consuls in the Dominions are to be 
signed by a Dominion Minister. 


+ + * 


As regards the broader aspects of foreign affairs, 
the right of each Dominion Government to conclude 
separate treaties is fully recognized, subject to the 
obligation of discussing them with any other part of 
the Empire likely to be interested, and obtaining the 
definite assent of any Government on whom such treaty 
may impose active obligations. All treaties negotiated 
on behalf of the Empire as a whole are to be made in 
the name of the King, and signed separately on behalf 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of 
the British Emp:re which are not separate members of 
the League of Nations, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, the Irish Free State, and India, 
in that order. The form of representation at inter- 
national conferences is to be settled, on each occasion, 
by mutual arrangement; but the Government of Great 
Britain will endeavour to secure such form of invitation 
as will permit separate representation, if desired. The 
evolution of a united foreign policy is left, in a singu- 
larly hopeful spirit, to consultation and the develop- 
ment of personal contacts. 


* * ¥ 


The full effect of these far-reaching decisions— 
which completely overshadow all the detail work done 
in committees on research, forestry, and trade statistics 
——is not easy to appreciate at the first glance, and we 
hope to return to the subject at greater length. Their 
reception, generally speaking, has been favourable but 
guarded. The Canadian Press manifests an uneasy con- 
sciousness that complete equality of status implies some 
degree of equal responsibility for defence—a principle 
easier to enunciate than to apply. In South Africa, 
the Nationalists are not showing much sign of accepting 
an invitation to admit that the new status gives all they 
asked for, and to repudiate secession as their ultimate 
aim. Ulster is very angry because ‘* Great Britain, 
Ireland,’’ has been substituted for ‘‘ the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ”’ in the Royal 
title. The general tendency is to express approval in 
principle, and reserve detailed comment. One very 
important point seems to have escaped attention. Since 
the Government of Great Britain ceases in any real 
sense to be the Imperial Government, except as regards 
the non-self-governing parts of the Empire, it should 
be able to assert with greater freedom and propriety the 
special interests of its own constituents. 

* * *” 


It is not very hopeful that the Times should be 
able to hail the British memorandum on the Mandates 
Commission as the first-fruits of the new methods in 
Imperial Policy. There may be legitimate differences 
of opinion as to the necessity or value of some of the 
queries in the Commission’s questionnaire. What is 
essential is that there should be full acceptance of the 
relation in which the Mandatory Powers stand to the 
League. This we do not find in the memorandum, and 
still less in the Tres leader, with its reference to 
** busybody questions,”’ and its hope that the Commis- 
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sion ‘* will swiftly recover from its lapse.’? The official 
memorandum is, of course, very different in tone; but 
there is an underlying assumption that the Mandatory 
Powers should be the best judges of what information 
they will furnish, and that the Commission should con- 
cern itself only with remedying flagrant abuses. These 
assumptions cut at the root of the whole mandatory 
principle, which implies that the Mandatory Powers are 
responsible to the League for administering the man- 
dated territories, in every way, in the best interests of 
the inhabitants. To appeal to the excellence of British 
administration is irrelevant. What is at issue is the 
question of the League’s authority, and the principle 
of mandatory responsibility. 


* * * 


Lord Oxford made last week in the House of Lords 
a notable and eloquent appeal for the reduction of 
armaments. It was seven years, he said, since the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty, containing the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations in which it was laid 
down that the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national safety and the enforcement of 
international obligations. Yet little or nothing had 
been done. The one hopeful feature was in the steps 
which had been taken by the League to convoke and 
prepare the way for an international conference on the 
subject. There were some instruments of warfare, he 
thought which ought not to be merely limited in 
quantity, but ought to be absolutely ruled out as wholly 
inadmissible ; in this category he placed chemical and 
bacteriological agencies of destruction—and the sub- 
marine. In conclusion, Lord Oxford called upon Mr. 
Churchill to bring forward ‘‘ a programme for the 
reduction of unproductive expenditure which would 


help forward the cause of disarmament throughout the 
world.”’ 


* * * 


Lord Cecil, who said that he profoundly agreed 
with almost every word that Lord Oxford had uttered, 
made an interesting and on the whole an encouraging 
reply. It would be absurd to under-rate the difficulties 
of the problem, and we cannot quarrel with Lord Cecil 
for emphasizing the danger of attempting to hustle the 
solution, and the fact that disarmament itself must 
proceed gradually, step by step, with the growth of 
international confidence. His report of the progress of 
the Preparatory Commission was satisfactory. For the 
first time the discussion of general disarmament has 
been based on acceptance of the principle, and concen- 
tration on the details of a practicable scheme, with the 
usual result that the experts, instead of wrangling over 
slogans, have developed a professional keenness to find 
a way round the difficulties. Lord Cecil laid down as 
the first step to be taken, the presentation by each 
country of a detailed, reasoned statement of its require- 
ments, and the examination of these statements by 
the Preparatory Commission. That, we are convinced, 


is the most promising line of approach to the whole 
problem. 


* * * 


Herr Stresemann’s speech in the Reichstag on 
foreign affairs was, in point of form, a correct official 
utterance of a somewhat colourless type. That does not 
deprive it of considerable significance. So far as 
memory serves, Herr Stresemann’s references to M. 
Briand were about the first attempt made from Ger- 
many to introduce into Franco-German relations the 
ordinary formule of diplomatic courtesies. As such, 
they were both an expression of, and a contribution to, 
the new atmosphere created by the Locarno Pact and 
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the Thoiry conversations. It is a further contribution 
to that atmosphere that the German Republican Press 
has shown itself thoroughly roused by the revelations of 
the Landsberg trials. The Beringer TaGEBLatT, which 
has taken the lead in the campaign, has put its finger 
on the most important issue. Whatever the official 
relations between the regular and irregular Reichswehr 
may be, it is intolerable that these associations, with 
their reactionary political colouring should be the 
recruiting camps for the regular forces. So long as this 
state of things continues, the Reichswehr will be a 
cause of friction at home and an object of suspicion 
abroad, and as public opinion can do more in such 
matters than official regulations, we trust that the Ger- 
man Press will relax nothing of its present vigilance. 


* * * 


Washington has delivered its warning to Mexico 
on the matters in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments, with, inevitably, the land and mines laws in the 
forefront. Mr. Kellogg, in a sharp note dated 
October 380th, refers to those laws as having been 
enacted and enforced ‘‘ in such a manner as to violate 
the fundamental principles of international law and 
of equity and the terms and conditions of the under- 
standing arrived at in 1923 ’’—that is to say, the agree- 
ments which preceded the recognition of the Obregon 
Government. The State Department reasserts its ex- 
pectation that, in accordance with the true intent and 
purpose of those agreements, the Government of 
Mexico will ‘‘ respect in their entirety the acquired 
property rights of all American citizens.’’ The Mexican 
Foreign Minister replies with a request for the indica- 
tion of ‘* concrete cases in which recognized principles 
of international law may have been violated,’’? and 
there for the present the discussion rests. The essential 
point is clear enough. The State Department has 
yielded to the steady pressure of the oil and mining 
interests so far as to emphasize the ‘* extremely critical 
situation,’’ but it knows that an ultra-cautious Presi- 
dent will continue to make use of every available means 
of escape from the danger of aggressive action, with 
the support of the vast majority of the American 
people. 


* * * 


In reporting the opening of the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment, the Press has chosen to lay great emphasis on 
the manifestations of friendly feeling towards Great 
Britain with which the ceremony was punctuated. We 
do not wish to belittle these expressions of good feel- 
ing; but it would be very foolish to ignore the possi- 
bilities of friction revealed by the reports. First, 
Zaghlul, after thanking Heaven for his re-election, 
announced that his main purpose was to save the 
Egyptian Constitution. Great Britain, as we have often 
pointed out, is directly responsible for upsetting the 
constitutional machinery in Egypt, and if Zaghlul raises 
the constitutional issue successfully, some very awk- 
ward questions will be involved. Secondly, and this is 
still more important, the question of Egypt’s entry 
into the League of Nations will probably be raised in 
the near future. If the British Government oppose that 
entry they will give Zaghlul the enormous tactical 
advantage of being able to proclaim to all Egypt that 
Great Britain is keeping his country in bondage at home 
and abroad. If they accept it, the anomalous position 
of Great Britain in Egypt becomes a matter of inter- 
national concern. This might ultimately prove advan- 
tageous both to Egypt and to ourselves, but it is a 
development for which our administrators should be 
prepared. 
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It would be hard to imagine an incident more likely 
to -awaken British distrust of the Roman Catholic 
Church than the annulment of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s marriage to Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, and 
the arguments by which it is defended. The marriage 
took place in 1895 and resulted in the birth of two 
children. The parties were divorced in 1920; both have 
married again, and both have become Roman Catholics. 
Now the Church of Rome, which does not recognize 
divorce, has annulled the original marriage on the 
ground that the bride of thirty-one years ago was an 
unwilling party to the union. The sophistry of the 
ground taken and the rank and wealth of the suitors 
give a medieval flavour to the whole transaction, which 
would be entertaining if it did not emanate from a still 
powerful Church, and thus raise serious issues. The 
persuasive influence which that Church exercises over 
its adherents has been curiously illustrated during the 
last few days in the correspondence columns of the 
Times. On November 18th a letter appeared, signed 
** Denis Parry,” discussing certain implications of the 
Marlborough case, and ending with the words: “‘ Many 
Catholic heads ache, including my own.”’ On the 19th, 
Mr. Parry wrote again, and this letter (which appeared 


in the Times of November 22nd) must be quoted in 
full :— 


‘* Smr,—In view of a communication I have received 
I hasten to withdraw unreservedly all the imputations 
made against the just and proper functioning of the 
Catholic marriage laws in any letter of mine to your 
paper. I admit that my questions were hasty, ill- 
considered, wanting in proper respect, and apt to cause 
pain and scandal amongst my co-religionists. Also I 
acknowledge, further, that the Catholic, Roman, and 
Apostolic Church is the sole judge and arbiter on all 
matters concerning Christian Faith and morals, and that 
I was guilty of a grievous sin in seeming to question her 
infallible judgments in these matters. This amende 
honorable I make of my own free will, hoping you will, 
as an act of justice, accord it the same publicity as my 
first letter, which appeared under date November 18.” 


It would be interesting to see the communication which 
provoked this ‘‘ free-will ’’ recantation. 


* * * 


The Datty Mat has performed a useful public 
service by exposing the fraudulent character of a book 
entitled ‘* The Whispering Gallery,’’ which purported 
to be the memoirs of an eminent diplomatist and to 
report the private conversation of a number of eminent 
persons. By energetic and pertinacious inquiries, the 
Datty Matix discovered before its publication that the 
book was a fake, and within four days after publication 
secured its withdrawal by the publishers and a full 
explanation of the circumstances in which they had 
been led to produce it. It seems that ‘‘ The Whispering 
Gallery ’’ was taken to the publishers, Messrs. John 
Lane, by Mr. Hesketh Pearson (who has produced at 
least one book over his own name), and that he told 
a member of the firm, in strict confidence, that it was 
written by Sir Rennell Rodd, formerly British Ambas- 
sador in Rome. After the Datty Mat exposure, Sir 
Rennell Rodd was approached, and denied all know- 
ledge of the book and of Mr. Pearson. There, for the 
moment, the story ends, but Lord Birkenhead has taken 
the opportunity to express his distaste, not only for 
** the rubbishy collection of lying slander called ‘ The 
Whispering Gallery,’ ” but for all books which report 
the alleged private conversations of public men. Colonel 
Repington, Lady Oxford, Colonel House, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, and Mr. H. G. Wells all, in varying degrees, 
incur the censure of Lord Birkenhead; and the Dany 
Mart is to be enlivened during the next few days by 
replies from some of them. 


B* 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


W: may now reasonably hope that we are within 


sight of some sort of end of the coal stoppage, 

though it is still doubtful whether the end will 
be a really clean one, and we have still to reckon with 
many of the more formidable consequences which it will 
leave behind. What lessons are we going to draw as a 
people from this lamentable experience? Will the coal 
stoppage 
delightedly prophesy, to give a decisive impulse to the 


serve, as observers in Soviet Russia 
forces making for class-warfare, to propel us more 
rapidly along the road of industrial conflict and con- 
fusion to the final downfall of our industrial greatness ? 
Or will it rather prove the darkest hour that precedes 
the dawn, the last fling of the forces of folly and 
unreason, before the phase of disturbance which is 
the usual sequel to a great war gives place to a phase 
of genuine reconstruction ? 
The issue is uncertain. It depends upon many 
factors; but, above all, we believe, on whether we 
understand the nature of the problems that confront us. 
It is greatly to be hoped that within the Labour move- 
ment the influence of those will grow who recognize the 
essentially suicidal nature of industrial warfare and the 
narrow limits to Labour’s power,: and that the cult of 
militancy, which so many silly-clever intellectuals have 
set themselves in recent years to glorify and idealize, 
will wane. But it is not only Labour that has lessons 
to learn; and Labour is unlikely to learn its lessons 
unless others learn theirs. Unhappily there is little 
sign that the Conservative middle-class opinion now 
On the 
contrary there are many signs of the growth of a really 


alarming attitude. 


dominant is disposed to draw wise conclusions. 


For example, industrial disputes 
are attributed to the excessive legal privileges of the 
trade unions. To clip their powers is therefore the way 
to industrial peace; and the Government will get into 
trouble unless it satisfies this sentiment. Again, unem- 
ployment is attributed to ‘* the dole,’ which prevents 
men seeking work ; accordingly an attack is developing, 
which considerations of economy are likely to reinforce, 
upon unemployment benefits and indeed upon the 
whole system of National Insurance. Now, it may be 
desirable to overhaul and revise both trade-union law 
and our system of unemployment relief. But it is cer- 
tain that both these tasks need to be approached in a 
very different spirit from that which is now prevalent. 
And the first condition of approaching them and the 
other tasks that await us in the right spirit is to under- 
stand the nature of the causes which underlie both 
the unemployment and the industrial strife. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the trans- 
formation that is coming over our economic life, 
amounting almost, as Mr. Baldwin put it at the Guild- 


hall, to a new Industrial Revolution. A fortnight ago 
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we dwelt upon the regional aspect of this process, point- 
ing out that “‘ the old industrial North is yielding place 
to the Midlands and the South.’? We may perhaps 
convey our meaning more exactly and more vividly as 
follows. Draw a line across the map of England, start- 
ing from the mouth of the Severn, and proceeding 
straight to Stafford, from there to the High Peak, and 
from there to Scarborough. This line divides Great 
Britain into two parts of almost equal economic impor- 
tance, but presenting an extraordinary contrast of for- 
tune. The numbers of insured workpeople on either 
side of the line are approximately the same; but to the 
left of it (i.e., to the north and west) unemployment is 
almost exactly double what it is on the right (i.e., to 
the south and east); or rather it was double just before 
the coal stoppage began; the contrast must be much 
sharper at the present moment. To the left of the line 
lie all the ‘* black spots,”’ the regions of the Tyne, the 
Clyde and South Wales, the Potteries, the textile dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Almost every area 
of present development or future promise, for example, 
Doncaster, Coventry, Kent, lies to the right. 

Now it is of considerable interest to observe that 
the voting of the miners last week, which preceded the 
decision to negotiate district settlements, corresponded 
almost exactly with this line of demarcation. To the 
right of our line, the vote was for peace ; to the left for 
a continuation of the struggle. The reason is not, of 
course, far to seek. To the right, in the Doncaster 
area and the Midlands, the terms offered to the miners 
are better than elsewhere because the coal-mines there 
are comparatively prosperous. It was largely for this 
reason that the breakaways developed first and have 
gone furthest in the Midlands. This contrast may have 
important consequences in the near future. For one 
thing, it seems by no means unlikely that the dispute 
may drag on in other areas for a considerable time after 
Yorkshire and the Midlands have come to terms. 
Whether this happens or not, the way in which the 
miners react to their defeat is likely to be very different 
in the two parts of the country. The newspapers are 
making much just now of various symptoms of disillu- 
sionment with the militant policy of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. We learn, for example, that a new union is being 
formed in Notts, which is to eschew politics and culti- 
But this is a 
In South Wales, in Northum- 
berland and Durham, and in Scotland, the prevailing 
reaction will almost certainly be an increased bitterness 


vate friendly relations with the owners. 
Midlands phenomenon. 


of feeling, manifesting itself in the growth of Com- 
munist opinions. It will not be surprising, in short, if, 
as the result of the struggle, the mining population is 
divided, by the line we have indicated, into two 
sections, sharply contrasted in temper and policy and 
economic prosperity. 

Let us turn now to the occupational changes which 
are taking place. The November issue of the Ministry 
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oF Lasour GAZETTE contains some very important 
tables, to which we referred briefly last week, which 
throw fresh light upon the matter. They show, industry 
by industry, the changes over the last three years in 
the numbers of workpeople insured. In one of the 
tables, industries are arranged in two groups; accord- 
ing as their personnel has increased or diminished. We 
give below the figures for the latter group, simplifying 
the classification a little :— 


Decrease 
Numbers of Insured Workpeople. over the 
July, July, July, July, three 
Industry. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. years. 
Coal Mining 1,256,000 1,260,350 1,240,450 1,227,870 28,130 
Woollen & Worsted 271,000 260,890 257,700 254,750 16,250 
Bread, Biscuit, 
Cake, &c.,making 157,700 144,540 141,790 145,830 11,870 
General 


Engineering ... 669,000 627,380 627,280 615,920 53,080 
Marine 
Engineering Ss 66,300 66,110 61,720 58,370 7,930 
Shipbuilding ... 270,200 255,090 241,700 224,120 46,080 
Iron & Steel ... 242,000 237,460 225,910 218,340 23,660 
Railway service ... 191,100 173,210 168,610 160,650 30,450 
(non-permanent 

workers) 
National 
Government at 179,600 160,970 156,490 151,470 28,130 
Vehicle Building 27,700 24,550 24,630 21,700 6,000 





Total of above 


Industries 3,330,600 3,210,550 3,146,280 3,079,020 251,580 





There are many features of this table which deserve 
attention. In the first place, it should be observed 
that the figures cover all insured persons attached to 
the industry, whether in or out of work; so that to 
obtain the decline in the volume of employment, we 
need to add the figures of the last column to any 
increase which there may have been in unemployment. 
All our basic metallurgical industries appear in this 
list. It is hardly less noteworthy that, while the 
woollen industry also appears, the cotton industry, 
which has fared materially worse, does not. The 
cotton industry has actually increased its personnel by 
about 8,000, an interesting sidelight on the working 
of the short-time system. The table of industries which 
have increased their personnel is too long for us to 
reproduce in full. The distributive trades alone show 
an increase of 260,000, or more than the aggregate de- 
crease in the declining industries. Building and Public 
Works have increased by 128,000; the motor-car in- 
dustry and road transport by 75,000; furniture, brick- 
making, printing, silk, the electrical trades all show 
important increases. 

Now figures such as these convey a very inadequate 
impression of the real magnitude of the changes that 
are taking place. The changes are partly occupational, 
and partly regional; and figures relating only to one 
or to the other tendency do not do justice to the com- 
bined effects of the two. Engineering, for example, 
as a whole, presents an unsatisfactory picture; but 
engineering is a large category comprising many essen- 
tially different trades, with very diverse fortunes and 
localized to a large extent in different centres. General 
figures for engineering thus tend to cloak the plight of 
engineering on the Tyne, say, or in South Wales, as can 
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be seen from the following figures from the same issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE :— 


ENGINEERING. 
Percentages Unemployed at October 25th, 1926. 
London ees a 6.9 North-Eastern oe 
South-Eastern .. 61 North-Western --e, . San 
South-Western 6.3 — ig ae 
oF ; Wales 2 « ae 
Midlands Seis —. Northern Ireland soy! ee 


Such are the diversities concealed beneath the average 
unemployment percentage for engineering of 16.4. 

Let us recapitulate the general contention, in sup- 
port of which we adduce the above figures as merely 
such straws of evidence as are available. Our economic 
life is shifting, we believe, from one sort of equilibrium 
to another. Our unemployment and our labour 
troubles represent essentially the difficulties and the 
pains of that transition. Those difficulties and pains 
are being aggravated unnecessarily in a great variety 
of ways by a general and obstinate failure to recognize 
that transition and to adapt ourselves to it. To 
organize and to direct that transition is to-day the 
central task of economic statesmanship. These are 
general phrases ; and we shall not attempt this week to 
translate them into concrete terms. We are concerned 
now to emphasize the facts. But assuredly there is 
no lack of practical morals to be drawn. It is, indeed, 
not easy to exaggerate the difference it will make in the 
sort of policy we shall pursue, and the sort of results 
we may expect, according as we envisage the problem 
in its true perspective, or treat it as the natural out- 
come of twenty years of indulgence of trade unions and 
extravagance in social reform. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE 


LANCASHIRE COTTON ‘TRADE 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


APPRECIATE the spirit in which Lancashire has taken 
my article in Tue Nation of November 13th, written by 
an outsider to the industry. My article has brought down 

on me a flood of critical and supplementary information in 
print, in letters, and by word of mouth. The Committee 
of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners has done me 
the courtesy of asking me to meet them, The result is 
that I am better informed about the details and practical 
difficulties of the problem than I was a fortnight ago. My 
purpose in this article is not to answer criticisms in a con- 
troversial spirit, but to put again my contentions, enlarged, 
but not materially changed on essentials, as they are after 
having heard Lancashire’s point of view. 

I must begin by contradicting two widespread mis- 
apprehensions about my previous article. I did not main- 
tain, what would have been absurd, that Lancashire’s diffi- 
culties are wholly or mainly due to short-time. Short-time 
has been the result of Lancashire’s finding her competitive 
position worsened and her markets narrowed from quite 
other causes, some of them altogether beyond her control. 
My point was that, her competitive position being already 
worsened by these other causes, the palliative of short-time 
was suicidal because it had the effect of aggravating her 
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inferiority, so that Lancashire’s progress to perdition is 
progressive. 


Nor did I maintain that Lancashire, instead of organiz- 
ing short-time, ought to have worked the whole number of 
her spindles full-time during the last five years. So far 
from denying the necessity for restriction of output, my 
point was that a lasting curtailment, save in exceptionally 
favourable years, was probably inevitable, but that 
organized short-time, whilst well adapted for a temporary 
curtailment, was a disastrous expedient with which to 
meet a lasting one. 

On the statistical side my figures have been supple- 
mented and corrected in some particulars, but not so as to 
affect the argument materially. No one denies that in the 
American branch Lancashire has lost between a third and a 
half of her pre-war trade. No one denies that this is due, 
not to a world-wide depression in the consumption of cotton 
goods, but to our customers and our competitors alike gain- 
ing ground on ourselves. There is only one important quali- 
fication to this, which I did not bring out in my previous 
article, namely, that our loss of trade in India is not entirely 
due to the competition of Japanese and native Indian mills, 
but also in part to a diminished aggregate consumption of 
cotton goods in that country, as shown in Mr. Tattersall’s 
letter to last week’s NaTIon. 

At my meeting with the Committee of the Federation 
these conclusions were not seriously contested. Indeed, I 
think that some of the members were more pessimistic than 
I was. Furthermore, no one in Lancashire defends short- 
time on its merits. It is agreed that such a policy con- 
tinued over a long period is economically unsound and 
must ruin everybody in time; though possibly a contri- 
butory influence in favour of the short-time policy, which 
is seldom mentioned, is to be found in the machinery of 
the dole. Short-time, as it is worked in Lancashire, is, 
from one point of view, an ingenious device for securing the 
maximum subsidy for the industry out of public funds. 
Thus the loss which it brings on the country as a whole is 
much greater than the loss which it brings on those in 
the industry itself. 

In face, then, of this large measure of agreement, how 
is it possible for the local Press to sum up the situation by 
saying that few people can be found in Lancashire to accept 
my conclusions ? 

I have no doubt about the explanation. There is a 
fearfully uneasy conscience abroad throughout the Ameri- 
can branch. Everyone knows in his bones that the present 
policy is all wrong. But no one can think of any practicable 
alternative. Lancashire does not really disagree with me 
when I say that their present policy is leading them pro- 
gressively to perdition. They know that, if they cannot 
work full-time with raw cotton at its present price, they will 
never work full-time again. It is when I seem to suggest 
that I know an alternative, that I have a way out, that 
they disagree with me—which is expressed by saying that 
short-time is undoubtedly wrong, but that anyone who 
opposes it does not know what he is talking about. Lanca- 
shire, in short, must go to hel] her own way; for any other 
route to any other destination is, in the circumstances, 
** theoretical.”’ 

In speaking to the Committee of the Federation I said 
that the practicability of an alternative depended upon how 
seriously the leaders of the industry felt about the necessity 
of a change. After visiting Lancashire my impression is 
that many of them, if not all, are fully alive to the actual 
facts of the existing situation. Nor is there much for 
anyone to tell them, which they do not know already, 
about the complex causes of this situation. What, in my 
opinion, Lancashire is not yet fully alive to, is the exact 
reason why a remedy is so difficult or why it must take a 
certain form. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SURPLUS CAPACITY. 


The method of building up a growing industry by 
individuals adding spindle to spindle and mill to mill when 
they see profitable opportunities to do so, works perfectly 
well. But—a point which is familiar to students of other 
industries and other places, but is a new idea to Lancashire 
—this system includes no provision whatever for reversing 
the process, except the slow and dragging cure which time 
brings at last by decay and obsolescence. 

Let us suppose that there are 386,000,000 efficient 
spindles in existence. Let us suppose that the demand at 
prices which will pay interest and depreciation on the value 
of a spindle as measured by cost of replacement, will only 
occupy 80,000,000 spindles save in exceptionally favourable 
years. What will happen in an unorganized industry? 
Competition between the owners of the 36,000,000 spindles 
will drive down prices towards the point at which no con- 
tribution at all is left towards overhead expenses. Each 
individual will accept, not the price which yields him a 
normal return, but the price which is just preferable to 
abandoning his plant altogether and closing down his 
organization. If this goes on for long, the mills which are 
financially the weaker, though not perhaps technically in- 
efficient, will become bankrupt. But even this will not 
bring a solution. The spindles of the bankrupt mills will 
not cease to exist. They will be sold at a low price and 
thus transferred into stronger hands on terms which will 
enable the competition to persist in conditions too severe 
for other businesses to earn their interest charges. And so 
the losses will continue until the gradual growth of demand 
over a long period or the obsolescence of the older spindles 
restores equilibrium at last. 

The policy of organized short-time delays this result, 
but by increasing working costs and aggravating financial 
losses all round it leads to a still greater loss of trade. It 
suits no one except those who stand aside from loyalty to 
the Federation’s orders. 

Now this problem of excess productive capacity is not 
a new one in the world at large, and there are recognized 
ways of tackling it. All these are variations of the Cartel, 
the Holding Company, and the Amalgamation, such as I 
outlined at Manchester last Monday. By these means, 
and by these means only, can the surplus capacity be with- 
drawn from competition and held in reserve against future 
requirements, so that the rest of the industry can earn 
normal profits meanwhile. 

This analysis of the situation is not yet a living thing in 
the mind of the average cotton-spinner. The nature of the 
remedy is repugnant to his intensely individual temperament 
and traditions. It is not clear that there is anyone in Lan- 
cashire with enough authority or initiative to set the ball 
rolling. There is no obvious way to bring in the recalcitrant 
minority. These are the ‘‘ practical ”’ difficulties in trying 
to get off the ’bus, even though the passengers see well 
enough where the ’bus is going to. 


THE PRESENT PROSPECTS. 

Nevertheless, I do not believe that short-time will last 
much longer. The trade is sick of it. They feel increas- 
ingly that it is a mistake. Moreover, it is not loyally 
observed. At the first breath of the revival of demand, 
which the present low price of cotton will surely bring as 
soon as merchants are convinced that the bottom has been 
touched, it is likely to be abandoned. With the coal strike 
finished and cotton so cheap that it is much below its cost 
of production, there will be nothing more to wait for. 

Whatever else may follow, the abandonment of 
organized short-time will be the first step towards putting 
the industry on a sounder basis. But this will not cure— 
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it may even aggravate—the financial unsoundness of the 
industry, which, in my revised opinion, is a bigger factor 
than short-time in causing its present disorders. The finan- 
cial clean-up of an industry, which was, in many cases, 
over-capitalized in the boom and has been losing money 
for five years, is just as necessary as is the concentration 
of production. Both these things must come, whether or 
not the industry feels ripe for ‘* Rationalization.”? But 
neither of them in themselves will solve the problem of 
surplus capacity. That is why I ventured, in all diffidence, 
to suggest to the industry that the idea of Cartels, Holding 
Companies or Amalgamations deserved consideration. The 
formation of Holding Companies at the bottom of the slump 
is not likely to prove unprofitable to those who have the 
pluck and the initiative to take the lead. It will facilitate 
the financial clean-up as well as help to solve the problem 
of surplus capacity. If the formation of a Cartel is 
attempted, it will not be absolutely necessary, however 
desirable, for everyone to come in, any more than with 
organized short-time. Experience elsewhere shows that a 
Cartel can sometimes be successful even where it does not 
cover the whole of the industry. But for any important 
move forward the sympathy and the assistance of the banks 
will be essential. 


CHINA: THE NEXT MOVE 


HE Chinese policy of the Government, as revealed by 
“LP tera Balfour and Sir Austen Chamberlain, is to do 

nothing and to know nothing. They are still unable 
to give an authoritative account of the Wanhsien incident, 
and seem totally unable to understand the importance of 
establishing the facts. “They profess themselves equally 
unable to distinguish the significance of the warring factions 
and to forecast their probable fortunes. They believe, 
according to Lord Balfour, that there is no difference in 
principle between the views of representative Chinese and 
their own; but they are certain that nothing can be done 
until China has ‘* set her house in order,’’ and a strong 
Central Government has authority. over the whole country. 

‘This will not do. The actual and prospective loss to 
British trade caused by existing conditions is in itself a 
serious matter, and it is absurd to ignore the fact that it 
is due as much to genuine, if ill-informed, resentment against 
Great Britain as to the breakdown of internal order. Still 
more serious are the political aspects of the situation; the 
repercussion on Asiatic opinion in general, the opportunity 
offered to Soviet intrigue, the strain thrown on the unity of 
the Powers, and the danger of some incident provoking any 
of those Powers to isolated intervention. 

It is not enough to throw the responsibility on the 
Chinese themselves. There is no hope of a stable Central 
Government in China until a revision of the tariff, coupled 
with a reform of the internal finances, has provided adequate 
revenues both for that Government and for the provincial 
authorities. No Cabinet in Peking or elsewhere will be able 
to command general obedience until it can hold out definite 
hope of an agreement with the Powers on the questions of 
extra-territoriality and treaty revision, satisfactory to the 
saner elements of Chinese nationalism. In the meantime, 
the Tuchuns will continue to fight for control of the salt 
and Customs revenues and the Peking octroi, and the 
growing hatred of the foreigner will provide a rallying ery 
for the rival factions. The longer the present chaos con- 
tinues, the more difficult recovery will become. 

If it were necessary to await the rise of a stable Central 
Government, like a Phoenix from the ashes, the Govern- 
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ment’s counsels of despair would be amply justified; but 
is this really necessary? At the present moment, the 
general situation in China is clarifying. The Cantonese are 
firmly established in the South; they have rallied to them- 
selves the forces of the Kuominchun, and by their appeal to 
nationalist sentiment are making headway in all the 
provinces contiguous to those they now occupy. Their 
advance northwards has forced the northern Tuchuns, 
Chang Tso-lin, Wu Pei-fu, and Sun Chuan-fang into co- 
operation. Minor defections and regroupings are common ; 
but the chaos of warring factions is fast resolving itself 
into two main groups, neither of whom seems likely to 
obtain a decisive and permanent victory over the other. 
Somewhat apart stand a few provincial Governors of less 
influence or less ambition, and a great mass of quiet traders, 
artizans, and peasants, who may be vaguely stirred by the 
awakening spirit of Chinese nationalism; but whose imme- 
diate preoccupation is relief from military exactions, 
brigandage, arson, and massacre. 

Here it seems are three lines of approach. The Powers 
have, or should have, two main objectives: a modus 
vivendi that will enable trade to be carried on and check 
the drift towards chaos, and an agreement on the terms of 
treaty revision that will pave the way to a formal and final 
settlement. As regards the first objective, the principle 
of direct negotiation with de facto local authorities has 
already been admitted in the rendition of the Shanghai 
Mixed Court and the discussion of the Hong Kong boycott. 
This policy might wisely be carried much farther. The 
Powers have protested vainly against the irregular surtaxes 
imposed at Canton and in Shantung; but pending a general 
financial reorganization the provinces will clearly be driven 
to extraordinary means of raising revenue. Why cannot an 
attempt be made to conclude temporary agreements with 
Canton and the Northern Tuchuns, recognizing and regu- 
larizing these surtaxes, without prejudice to a final settle- 
ment, in return for a withdrawal of the boycott, and absten- 
tion from further interference with the Imperial Maritime 
Customs? The attempt might fail; but then matters would 
be no worse than at present. It should at least be made. 

Why, too, should not an opportunity be taken to 
sound the two rival groups as to the possibilities of an 
ultimate settlement? Lord Balfour states that the report 
of the Commission on extra-territoriality is on its way, and 
that it is a unanimous report on the part of the Chinese 
delegates. That is good news; but it is clear that no 
Chinese Government will be able to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission unless those recommenda- 
tions have been accepted in principle by the de facto rulers 
of the greater part of China. The tariff settlement, 
intimately connected as it is with the reform of internal 
finances, demands even more clearly the support of the 
provinces. 

Why, again, should not advantage be taken of the 
immense influence wielded by the Chinese Merchants’ 
Guilds? The British Government was ready, during the 
war, to make direct agreements with such bodies as the 
Netherlands Overseas Trust and the Danish Merchants’ 
Guild. If it be impossible to conclude direct agreements 
with the Chinese Guilds, they would at least be extremely 
powerful intermediaries in the negotiation of a modus 
vivendi with the local authorities. They command the 
respect of Chinese and foreigners alike, and while their 
influence might easily be destroyed by any suspicion that 
they had become tools of the Powers, they are well placed 
to rally moderate opinion in favour of a reasonable settle- 
ment, assuming the Powers to be in earnest in their declared 
policy of conciliation. 

It would be absurd to underrate the difficulties of the 
problem. It may prove impossible of solution on these or 
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any other lines, and if so the outlook is black indeed. But 
it is too soon to assert that every avenue of negotiation has 
been closed, because the puppet Government at Peking has 
proved impracticable and powerless. The effect of the 
present attitude of the Powers is to increase the eagerness 
with which the Tuchuns scramble for control of the nominal 
capital, and to convince the Chinese people that all promises 
of treaty revision are meaningless, since their fulfilment is 
put off to the Greek Kalends. 

We suggest therefore that the Powers should recognize 
the de facto jurisdiction of Canton and of the Northern 
Tuchuns; should enter into direct negotiations with them 
for a modus vivendi, and should discuss with them, formally 
or informally, the terms of a general settlement. We sug- 
gest also that they should make use of the Merchants’ 
Guilds as intermediaries, as experts, and as representatives 
of that section of the Chinese people which is least repre- 
sented by the military leaders. 

We propose this course because it affords the only 
chance of that interim agreement which is necessary to 
prevent a continued deterioration of the present conditions, 
bad as they are; because no ultimate agreement with any 
Central Government can be enforced without the support 
of the provincial authorities—indeed the probable outcome 
of the war of factions is some loosely federal organization— 
and because it is essential to convince the Chinese people 
that the Powers are in earnest in their promise of conces- 
sions. It is true that the Tuchuns are grasping and 
ignorant, and that the Cantonese authorities have often 
shown themselves arrogant and impracticable ; but the self- 
interest of the Tuchuns is involved in a settlement, and the 
moderate element which has recently shown itself in the 
counsels of Canton would be immensely strengthened if the 
extremists were no longer able to deny the willingness of 
the Powers to treat. On these lines there is at least a 
chance of progress ; to sit with our hands folded is to invite 
the certainty of disaster. 


MUSSOLINI-GARIBALDI 


CARTOON in a French paper the other day repre- 
sented Signor Benito Mussolini gazing at a portrait of 
Napoleon and remarking regretfully : ** Fouché must 

have been cleverer.”” The successor of the Cesars certainly 
has reason to resent the way in which he has been let in 
by his police agents. It may turn out that by their 
bungling they have dealt a severe blow to Fascism in Italy. 
At any rate they have finished it in France. It is true that 
a few French papers, for reasons best known to themselves 
—and no doubt also to Signor Mussolini—continue to try 
to find excuses for their hero, but the effect on French 
opinion of the flash-light that has been thrown on the real 
nature of Fascism is likely to be permanent. Hitherto the 
French public has been indifferent to the anti-French agita- 
tion in Italy, partly because not much was known about it. 
The Quai d’Orsay discouraged any mention of it in the 
Press, and the French Press as a whole is obedient to official 
instructions. After the discovery of the Garibaldi scandal, 
however, the prescription was withdrawn and the papers 
were even encouraged to speak strongly. The change seems 
to have had an excellent effect on Signor Mussolini, to judge 
by the interview with him published in the Matin of 
November 16th. 

Much as one regrets to see a great name dragged in the 
mire, I confess to have derived intense enjoyment from the 
Garibaldi affair, and still more from the embarrassed com- 
ments on it of the pro-Fascist organs in France. It is not 
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often that an intrigue of this sort is so thoroughly exposed, 
and M. Chiappe is to be congratulated. Still less often is 
a regime so thoroughly exposed as the Fascist regime has 
been. Signor Nitti could hardly have hoped that events 
would so soon confirm the exposition of the origin and 
nature of Fascism given in his new book* which, by a 
fortunate coincidence, has appeared just at this moment. 
This is not the place to review the book, which will, I 
hope, be translated into English. No reader of Signor 
Nitti’s previous books will need to be told that it is 
extremely interesting. What is more surprising is that the 
author, who has himself suffered so much at the hands of 
the Fascists, manages to be so objective. 

Signor Nitti discusses the causes of the general reaction 
in Europe against democracy and liberty—the “ crisis of 
liberty,’”’ as he calls it—after the war, which he believes to 
be only a transitory phase. Since nobody could be less 
disposed to a facile optimism, this belief, supported as it 
is by valid reasons, is encouraging. He repeats the opinion 
that he has often expressed about the disastrous conse- 
quences of the Peace Treaties, he exposes the futility of 
the Fascist demand for Italian colonies, he shows the 
similarity between the methods of Bolshevism and Fascism, 
in spite of the great difference between them, he has some 
severe words to say about certain modern developments of 
capitalism, of which he takes the exploitation of China as 
the worst example, and some words of grave warning 
about the decadence of Europe that has resulted from the 
war. And he is not content with criticism. He suggests 
remedies. But I am concerned for the moment only with 
his convincing explanation of Fascism, which he declares 
to be a purely Italian phenomenon, and merely a return to 
the past. The march on Rome, he says, was not a revolu- 
tion, but a revelation. It revealed that Italy had forgotten 
neither the old tyrannies nor the medizval spirit of adven- 
ture. Mussolini, in short, is a ** eondottiere ’’ of the four- 
teenth century at the head of a band of adventurers. 

Fascism, Signor Nitti insists, has no ideal and no 
political theory. It began in March, 1919, as a revolu- 
tionary movement of the Left, demanding a national con- 
stituent assembly “‘ as part of the international constituent 
assembly of peoples to undertake the radical transformation 
of the political and economic bases of social life.’? Its 
programme, which Signor Nitti prints in full, included the 
proclamation of the Republic in Italy, decentralization, 
universal suffrage for both sexes, the suppression of the 
Senate, and of all ‘ limitation of the popular sovereignty,”’ 
the suppression of all titles, the abolition of conscription, 
the abolition of limited liability, the confiscation of ** un- 
productive incomes,” an Eight Hours Law, the distribution 
of land among the peasants, the suppression of secret diplo- 
macy, and an “‘ open international policy inspired by the 
solidarity of the peoples and their independence in the 
Confederation of Nations.”’ 

The Fascist regime is the Camorra in power, but a less 
gay and much more sinister Camorra, As an anonymous 
Italian writer says in the (Zuvre, the Camorra robbed 
one conscientiously and gaily, with a smile and a song. 
Under the Fascist regime, one is robbed more than ever, 
without music. 

What has really happened is that in half a dozen years 
Italy has gone back half a dozen centuries. Fascism is a 
return to all that was bad in the conditions of the Middle 
Ages or the early Renaissance, and to nothing that was good 
in them. And that is the inevitable fate of all reactions. 
Humanity can never return to an earlier form of civiliza- 
tion, but it can easily slip back into barbarism. Perhaps 
in every country it is only an élite that keeps it from slip- 





*“ Bolchevisme, Fascisme et Démocratie.” Paris: Editions du Progrés 
Civique, 5 rue du Déme. 
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ping back, and in Italy the élite has been crushed and has 
no longer any influence. Naturally, the reaction was easier 
in a country that emerged from conditions to a great extent 
medizval little more than half a century ago—the Papal 
States existed until 1870—that had previously been accus- 
tomed for centuries to various forms of tyranny, and still 
enjoyed such institutions as the Maffia and the Camorra. 

How admirably the amazing story that has recently 
been revealed in France agrees with this view of Fascism ! 
It reads like a tale of the Italian Middle Ages. A high 
official of the Italian police, called Lapolla, arrived at Nice 
by sea under a false narae with a false passport, one of his 
intentions, there is reason to believe, being to carry off 
by force Signor Luigi Campelonghi, the former Paris corre- 
spondent of the once great Conservative paper, the 
CORRIERE DELLA SERA, who now lives in Nice. Lapolla, it 
seems, was denounced to the local police by Italian 
refugees in Nice, who evidently have good sources of infor- 
mation. In any case, he was discovered, and, most 
improperly, allowed to return to Italy instead of being 
arrested. It is said that the local police took this course 
without consulting Paris. Before he went, however, he 
was allowed to spend one night at an hotel, which was 
watched, with the result that Ricciotti Garibaldi was caught 
in the act of visiting him. That Lapolla, knowing that his 
identity was discovered, could have been so imprudent as 
to receive Garibaldi in the hotel is amazing, and it is 
certainly clear that he is less clever than Fouché. Garibaldi, 
having been brought to Paris and put under cross-examina- 
tion by M. Chiappe, gave away the Italian Government. 
He admitted that he had long been an agent of Signor 
Federzoni, who was Minister of the Interior until the other 
day, and had received for his services the sum of half a 
million lire, the last instalment of 100,000 lire having been 
paid to him by Lapolla at Nice. Garibaldi declared that 
he had been only an informer, not an agent provocateur, 
but the facts discovered make it doubtful whether this is 
an accurate description of his functions. 

Among the papers found on Lapolla was the passport 
of a certain Scivoli, an employee of: Ricciotti Garibaldi 
and his brother, who had been denounced by the Italian 
police to the French as being about to go to Italy to 
attempt the assassination of Signor Mussolini. This pass- 
port had. been obtained by Ricciotti Garibaldi. Scivoli, 
however, was able to prove that he had been asked by 
Garibaldi merely to take letters to certain prominent anti- 
Fascists in Italy. The conclusion drawn by the French 
police is that the Italian police were organizing a sham plot, 
and that the intention was to arrest Scivoli and the persons 
to whom the letters were addressed as the authors of it. 

It was also discovered that Garibaldi had been in com- 
munication with the conspirators in the comic opera Catalan 
plot, some of whom were Italians. Indeed, Scivoli, who 
was completely under Garibaldi’s orders, seems to have 
played an important part in organizing the plot. Now it 
is known to the French Government that the Spanish 
Government was warned by Italy that a plot against Spain 
‘was being organized on French territory, but no information 
‘was received from Italy by the French Government about 
the matter. Obviously it might not be disagreeable to 
the Italian Government to see bad blood made between 
France and Spain. The Spanish Government might have 
heen led to renew the negotiations with Ttaly, which were 
recently broken off. 

The French Government knows still more than has been 
made public. There is not the least doubt about the per- 
sonal responsibility of Mussolini for all that has happened. 
He has informed the Matin that he guarantees that there 


shall be no more anti-French agitation in Italy. In that’ 


«ase, why does he keep the Italian public in ignorance of 
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what is going on? The Italian Press has not mentioned 
Mussolini’s apologies to the French Government, and the 
Italian public has been told little or nothing about the 
Garibaldi affair, except that M. Briand declared to the 
Italian Ambassador in Paris that it was of no importance, 
which is false. Mussolini may not himself want war. He 
is a cabotin playing the part of a Cesar. But, if and when 
the day comes when his followers demand that he shall live 
up to his bombastic declarations, there will be danger. 


Rosert DE... 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
COMIC INTERLUDE 


(By Our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘‘ The hatter in the Strand of London, instead of 
making better felt-hats than another, mounts a huge 
lath and plaster hat seven foot high upon wheels ; 
sends a man to drive it through the streets, hoping to 
be saved thereby! He has not attempted to make better 
hats as he was appointed by the Universe to do. . . his 
whole industry is turned to persuade us that he has made 


such, for he too knows that the Quack is become God! ’*— 
CARLYLE. 


N ancient tragedy it was customary to relieve the 
J overstrainea nerves of the audience by the introduction of 

comic relief. Something of the same sort has happened 
this week in Parliament. Members are angry, and in 4 
state of gritty irritation at the failure of anything which 
they can demonstrate to their constituents as remotely 
related to the epithet of a ‘* Government success.’”? They 
are angry at the utter failure of the Government in the 
challenge of the great strike through months of futile nego- 
tiation and vacillation and moral cowardice; at the way it 
has equally angered the coal-owners and their friends, 
and the miners and their friends; at the attacks on its 
feebleness and futility by members and newspapers of its 
own party; at the absence of even the ability to claim the 
bleak credit of having finally settled the strike, since the 
miners, in their contempt, prefer even that the districts 
shall settle with the owners themselves rather than that the 
Government should obtain any credit out of its aimless 
blunderings. So they are given humorous relief by the 
Merchandise Marks Bill, which seems to have been com- 
pounded in a lunatic asylum, and debates on which, if you 
may glorify into the term “* debate ”’ dreary mutterings and 
grumblings in an empty House, might have furnished 
material for infinite laughter. 

But the House is in no mood for laughter. The public 
who looked down on the mournful scene on Monday and 
Tuesday would have seen somnolent figures varying in 
number between twenty and a hundred; poor little Mr. 
Sidney Webb murmuring inarticulate sounds which never 
reached the gallery; Miss Susan Lawrence in hoarse voice 
carrying on vigorous defiance; Captain Wedgwood Benn 
ready to pounce, and occasionally pouncing; and the 
Government benches silent, neither interfering in these tech- 
nical details nor exhibiting any visible signs of approval 
or merriment. The Bill, at once ridiculous and grotesque, 
a sop designed to keep quiet the least intelligent of the 
Tariff Reformers throughout the country, was defended in 
resistance to amendment by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister in 
ever more short and contemptuous speeches until he ceased 
to answer at all; by Mr. Walter Guinness, who can talk 
nonsense happily with a grave face, although he knows he 
is talking nonsense; and by Sir Burton Chadwick, one of 
the most popular of under-secretaries, who possesses the 
happy gift of being entirely incoherent when he essays 
humour and entirely humorous when he is essaying 
coherence. . 

The idea underlying this great measure for restoring 
prosperity to Britain and uniting the Empire is like 
Shelley’s confession of faith in the “‘ Sevritive Plant” - 
‘© It is a modest creed, and yet Pleasant if one considers it.” 
It has been introduced for many vears bv the “ valiant 
man and free, the larger heart, the kindlier hand,” of Tor” 
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members, but no Government has yet had the fortitude to 
take it seriously and pass it as a Government measure. It 
originally arose from eggs. It has now spread over all 
forms of human activity. The idea was that the patriotic 
housewife, finding an egg marked “ Danish,”’ would cry, 
‘* Out, damned spot,” or some similar interjection, and 
immediately instruct that in future eggs should be pur- 
chased either of English origin, or (if thinking Imperially) 
from cargoes that had undergone the long wash of Austral- 
asian Seas. In thus paying more for a worse article, she 
and her children would realize that the Liberal idea of a 
free breakfast table had been replaced by Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s injunction to think Imperially. 

But the Committees which are going to be set up to 
enforce the branding at all our ports of everything we 
import, either with the country of its production or in the 
supposedly opprobrious and offensive term ** foreign 
goods,”’ are to be confronted with problems of far greater 
subtlety and difficulty than the problem of the domestic 
hen. On Tuesday I heard the difficult case of cherries being 
dealt with fluently by the Minister of Agriculture, who 
explained that as the Customs of a year ago had seized 
and destroyed all imported cherries on the ground of 
disease, it would be quite easy for foreign imported cherries 
to be branded with the token of their shame. We then 
passed on to the cheery subject of bananas, on an amend- 
ment by the indefatigable, if inaudible, Mr. Webb, designed 
to exclude them from the necessity of being branded 
** foreign goods not produced in England.”” But imme- 
diately arose defiant Imperialism in the person of Mr. Basil 
Peto, who explained (in substance) that the virtue of the 
Bill would be lost if the customer was not permitted to 
know that he was buying bananas from Cuba instead of 
Jamaica. As one sacred clause in the Bill gives the “* com- 
mittee power to recommend ” an Order in Council that 
** goods from foreign parts shall pot be exposed for sale in 
the United Kingdom unless they are distinguished from 
home or Imperial goods by some form of distinctive colour- 
ing or other variation in their make-up,”’ it is obvious that 
in lack of Imperial supply, costers may be hawking vege- 
tables discoloured black or distorted in shape, while the 
unhappy customers declared *‘ We have no bananas 
to-day.” At one time Mr. Harney offered the House a new 
conundrum. Holding his order paper like a truncheon, he 
begged the audience to imagine it a bottle of beer, ‘and 
consider what would happen if beer brewed in England 
were contained in an unstamped bottle from Czechoslovakia. 
“* J can understand what would happen to the bottle,”” he 
observed plaintively, ‘* but what would happen to the 
beer? *? No answer was given to this mournful query. 
Even more complex suggestions floated about the corridors. 
What label would describe the place of origin of a garment 
made in England and fastened with English fasteners, of silk 
woven in France, dyed in Germany, trimmed with Brussels 
lace, and fur from Soviet Russia? And must the woven 
label conveying these interesting geographical facts itself 
bear the information that it came to England from the 
Hague? In face of this and other questions the House may 
have become more doubtful as to the place of origin of 
international trade, but became more and more certain of 
the place of origin of the Bill. 

Chambers of Commerce foam at the mouth. Free 
Traders advance passionate argument. Those engaged in 
the entrep6t trade foresee ruin. Every man with any 
remnants of sanity is offended at the idea that foreign trade 
is a kind of leprosy or plague that should be discouraged 
as much as possible. Perhaps it would be as well not to 
take the thing too seriously, it is a tribute paid to the 
Philistines. There is a suspicion, however, that Mr. Bald- 
win, having once declared that he could not go 
through another winter without a tariff, has found a way 
of substantially reducing their numbers. He can employ 
half of them at the ports, verifying ‘‘ places of origin,” 
or branding imported goods; or engage them in enforcing 
** some form of distinctive colouring or other variation in 
their make-up.”” And he may employ the other half as 
inspectors visiting smal] shops and chasing costermongers’ 
harrows in order to prosecute and fine any who do not label 
Dutch cheese as *‘ made in Holland ” or Brazil nuts as 
coming from Brazil ‘* where the nuts come from.”’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE 


Sir,—Mr. Keynes, in his note at the foot of my letter 
of last week acknowledges a slip. I must also do the same. 
With regard to Japan’s consumption of raw cotton, Mr. 
Keynes is right in stating that the increase during the last 
thirteen years has been 80 per cent. I apologize for my 
error and withdraw my criticism on this point. 

I must hold to my statement that for Mr. Keynes to say 
that Lancashire if she worked full time could consume 
1,500,000 more bales of American cotton this year than last 
is most extravagant. Since 1913 Lancashire has consumed 
many more bales of outside growths. By the way, Mr. 
Keynes in his note introduces the phrase ‘‘ similar cottons.’” 
This is avoiding the issue, the point being American cotton. 
Apart from the reduction in working hours from 55} to 48, 
time is now allowed each week for cleaning machinery, and 
it is altogether unreasonable to anticipate that because 
Great Britain consumed 3,667,000 American bales in 1912-13, 
and only 2,093,000 bales in 1925-26 that she could on full time 
absorb the same amount as in 1912-13. 

Although I anticipate a trade improvement this season, 
Mr. Keynes may be interested to know that in my estimate 
of American cotton consumption for the current season just 
issued privately, I put down the amount for Great Britain 
at 2,300,000 bales, an increase on last year of only 207,000 


bales.—Your 
ours, etc., FREDERICK W. TATTERSALL. 


Manchester. 
22nd November, 1926. 


MR, BRUCE’S ADDRESS 


Sir,—May I, as a Liberal and a warm admirer of THE 
NaTION’s general policy, protest mildly against the extremely 
severe criticism in THE NaTIon of the 13th inst. on Mr. 
Bruce’s address to the American Chamber of Commerce? 

What ‘threat’ did he really utter in this speech? 
I! can find none, except that if Imperial Conferences continue 
to do nothing material at all, the conference idea will col- 
lapse. This it not a threat. It isa commonplace which has 
been uttered in one form or another by every Prime Minister 
who has ever been here. 

The suggestion that Mr. Bruce is “ throwing cold water ’” 
on the disarmament idea is surely an extraordinary perver- 
sion of a speech in which, as a matter of fact, he expressed 
both his own belief in disarmament and his belief in the 
possibility of achieving it. 

As to the American passages, I am myself disposed to 
agree that Mr. Bruce has underestimated the strength of 
the European case. When a rich creditor duns persistently 
a poor debtor for a doubtfully legal debt, the debtor may be 
excused for showing some irritation ; and when the creditor 
goes on to explain that he is doing this solely in the interests 
of the moral regeneration of his victim, it is not surprising 
if the latter becomes absolutely speechless. But surely that 
does not mean that no one should speak at all under such 
circumstances! The present relations between America 
and this country seem to me, and, I should imagine, to all 
Liberals, a matter of the most grave and anxious concern. 
They are extremely dangerous, and anything which can 
possibly change them for the better ought to be welcomed. 

Mr. Bruce’s speech, whether phrased or not with perfect 
wisdom, was clearly, it seems to me, designed with this end 
quite sincerely in view. It is a poor return for such am 
effort, even supposing it to be mistaken in form, to compare 
its author with Mr. Pecksniff. 

We shall scarcely diminish the gravity of the quarrel 
with America by tacking on to it another and quite irrelevant 
quarrel] with Australia.—Yours, &c., 

Stuart HopGson. 

Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 

November 16th, 1926. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Sitr,—The statements of Mr. Robert Dell in his article 
on Alsace-Lorraine, published in THE Nation for October 30th, 
ought not to be left unchallenged, for they are altogether 
misleading. The following remarks on the question will, 
I hope, be the more acceptable on account of my own inti- 
mate connection both with England and Alsace. 

I own to a slight degree of amusement on first reading 
the article. Mr. Dell misses the Alsatian atmosphere so 
entirely! I wish every journalist who has to deal with 
Alsace could come and live here for some time, not among 
professional politicians, but among the true Alsatian popu- 
lation. One would fancy, from Mr. Dell’s description, the 
country to be in a state of feverish excitement, or at least of 
smothered rebelliousness. The very reverse is the truth. 
The statements of extreme newspapers must always be taken 
at a discount. The people in Alsace, whatever their 
grievances may be, are not out of humour with France. 
Frenchmen from other regions are welcome as ever: they 
are not held at arm’s length, as the Germans were. There 
was nothing faked about the enthusiasm of the population 
on the last July 14th. But to come to individual facts. 

The Alsatians, Mr. Dell says, are neither French nor 
German, but just Alsatians. How is it, then, that up to the 
great war, forty-three years after the annexation, several 
hundreds of young Alsatians still left Alsace every year 
rather than serve under the German flag? Twenty-five 
thousand Alsatians served under the French colours during 
the Great War, after ‘‘ coming over’ on the Western Front 
or crossing the high-tension electric fences on the Swiss 
frontier. While a considerable part of the population left 
Alsace in 1871 rather than become German (in the town of 
Bischwiller, for instance, the population fell from 12,000 to 
7,000 after the exodus), the number who settled down or re- 
mained in Germany in 1918 is practically negligible. The 
associations of so-called Alsatians and Lorrainers in Ger- 
many are made up almost wholly of Germans who had 
come to live in Alsace before 1918. While between 1871 and 
1918 a very large number of pupils from Alsace were sent 
to the Lycées of Belfort, Paris, &c., to be educated, I do not 
know of one single instance of an Alsatian family having 
sent any of its children to be educated in Germany since the 
Armistice. 

The French are certainly not ‘ attempting to suppress 
German,”’ which, by the way, is not the spoken language of 
the population. The latter is a Germanic dialect, yet dis- 
tinct from High German. Naturally enough, it is desired 
that every French citizen, whether Alsatian or not, should 
know the national language (as well as any Welshman or 
Gaelic-speaking Scot)—and this is undoubtedly in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the population at large. But whereas 
in all other parts of France, whatever the current language 
of the inhabitants, French only is taught in the elementary 
schools, in Alsace German is added to it, which shows 
especial consideration for local conditions. German is, of 
course, also taught in the secondary schools and at Stras- 
bourg University, and not treated in a niggardly fashion; 
but, as a matter of fact, all the pupils or students are quite 
sufficiently conversant with French. The mere notion of 
‘‘ disastrous consequences to education’ from neglect of 
German in the higher schools is simply ludicrous. I find it 
scarcely possible at present to distinguish between my Alsa- 
tian pupils and those from ‘inner’ France in regard to 
their knowledge of French. 

Far from there being any opposition to professors and 
teachers from inner France I have known numerous in- 
stances in which Alsatian families endeavoured to have their 
children placed in those sections in which the teachers were 
‘French,"’ though any attempt on their part to choose for 
themselves was always firmly rejected. As for Strasbourg 
University, there were but a very few men in Alsace in 1918 
who were qualified to teach in it. Many of the more gifted 
Alsatians before the war had gone to France, and risen 
to the highest university appointments (e.g., M. Appell, the 
late Rector of Paris University, Prof. Andler, and many 
others). Nevertheless, there are a number of Alsatian pro- 
fessors at Strasbourg University, and the number will 
increase with the rising generations. 
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The officials are not mostly from. ‘‘:old’’ France. 
Statistics lately published show that the. reverse is the case, 
and that the proportion of Alsatians in all departments is 
much larger now than it ever was under German rule. 

But to come to the main issue. The above remarks 
ought not to blind us to some real grievances, which are 
mainly the following :— 

First and foremost the majority of the population 
strongly oppose any attempt to enforce the secularizing 
policy of the French Republic (disestablishment of churches, 
secularization of the school system). In that respect they 
wish Alsace to retain its own particular status, which is 
that of France before 1870. 

The fact that French should be the only official language 
in the courts of law, even when the parties do not know it, 
gives rise to some resentment. 

It is felt as most desirable that such legislation as is in 
advance upon that of France (e.g., in respect to old age pen- 
sions, &c.) should be retained, or even extended to the whole 
of France, while the obsolete elements in French administra- 
tion should be brought into line with modern progress. 

The second grievance is being just now redressed as a 
consequence of M. Poincaré’s recent inspection tour. The 
religious question is the sore point and will no doubt give 
rise to a good deal of friction as long as the people are not 
quite easy on that score. But it is more and more unlikely 
that France should attempt any high-handed action. 

Now there are bound to be a certain number of individuals 
who have suffered through the change and taken up a merely 
negative attitude of systematic fault-finding. It is also 
well known that the Alsatian is a born grouser. A small 
group of disappointed politicians tried to make themselves 
the rallying point for every form of discontent by starting 
the Heimatbund movement, with a weekly paper called the 
ZUKUNFT. This movement enjoyed some measure of success, 
especially at the time of the French panic of last spring, 
when people thought everything was going to the dogs. But 
it may be confidently asserted that the movement has failed 
to find widespread support in the country, and is rightly 
described as ‘‘a staff without troops.’’ It has been con- 
spicuously absent from recent electoral struggles, and 
nothing is heard of it in regard to the oncoming senatorial 
eleetion. 

It is a fact that the French Government has committed 
blunders—though to describe its policy as a ‘‘ succession of 
blunders *’ is gross exaggeration. But to speak of a ‘‘ French 
Ireland,” or of a ‘‘ Home Rule’? movement, is entirely mis- 
leading. The whole trend of Alsatian life shows in the most 
conclusive way that the people are not desirous to keep apart 
from the life of France. The present remarks, though 
already lengthier than I designed, will no doubt seem imade- 
quate. But I only wish for a chance of substantiating them 
where they may be found deficient, with the certainty that 
a fair hearing and trial will bear out my conclusions. With 
which, hoping I have not presumed too far upon your 
obligingness, I beg to remain, Sir,—Yours, &c., 

P. JANELLE, 
Professeur agrégé au Lycée Fustel de Coulanges, 
Strasbourg. 
Strasbourg, 29, Boulevard d’Anvers. 
November 2nd, 1926. 


THE DEVELOPMENT ROUND LONDON 


Sir.—In your article ‘‘ The Economic Trend * you quote 
from the report of the Factory Inspector the words, ‘ the 
areas surrounding London which continue to develop indus- 
trially in a remarkable manner.”’ London is already obvi- 
ously too large a city. Apart from the traffic question, which 
is no doubt soluble at a price, the existence of an uninter- 
rupted urban area as large as London to-day is obviously 
very undesirable. If the surrounding areas are allowed to 
go on developing in a remarkable manner, the prospect is 
an appalling one. Is it clear that it would really hinder the 
industries in question if they were forbidden to place fac- 
tories or works or offices within a certain area of the present 
limits of London? There seems no reason why modern 
methods of transport and communication should not make 
it possible to prevent cities growing beyond a certain size. 
The Garden City movement is an effort in this direction. 
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It seems unlikely, however, that anything really effective 
will be accomplished unless the nation takes the interests of 
posterity into its own hands, so as to limit the number of 
miles of bricks and mortar interposed between dwellers in 
cities and the countryside.—Yours, &c., 

D. B. SOMERVELL. 

17, Wetherby Gardens, London, S.W. 

[Our correspondent may be relieved to know that the 
Report of the Chief Factory Inspector proceeds as follows 
after the sentence quoted: ‘‘ This is a highly beneficial 
movement, for work, instead of being carried on in closely 
populated districts, is transferred to new factories well laid 
out, usually on a one-floor system, and in pleasant, health- 
ful surroundings.’’ We share, however, his wish that the 
prospects were brighter than they are of the adoption of 
an effective regional-planning scheme for the areas round 
London.—Ep., THE NATION. | 


LIBERTY TO WORK 


Sir,—It is all very well for Mr. Keynes to write of 
‘‘ rationalizing *’ our coal-mines, eliminating the unfit, and 
working the richest and newest to the utmost, but I fear he 
fails to realize that from the national point of view this is 
a most wasteful policy. 

Coal mines are not cotton-mills: every one represents a 
part of the great underground treasure which has been and 
is the making of industrial England, with all that implies 
to the course of the world’s history, and the quantity of 
that treasure is limited. Not a mine ought to be closed down 
that can be worked without loss, and the workers ought to be 
permitted freely to agree to any terms in wages or hours 
that may be necessary to keep it at work and that seem to 
themselves to be worth working in preference to losing their 
jobs. The whole trades union and legislative policy which 
restrains them from doing so is wrong in principle and a 
violation of the fundamental ideas of Liberalism. 

Nobody would think of restraining a man from taking an 
allotment of poor land remote from-a market, if he thought it 
worth while, no matter how hard the work might be to secure 
the barest living, nor should any limit be set in other trades 
to the reward that self-respecting men may accept of their 
own free will—when the sacrifice is necessary and voluntary. 
—Yours, &c., OSWALD Earp. 

24, The Chase, S.W.4. 

November 21st, 1926. 


THE RISING TIDE OF LIBERALISM 


Sir,—As an indication of the growing strength of the 
Liberal appeal your readers may be interested to know of 
recent events in the Withington division. On November 12th, 
Mr. E. D. Simon was readopted as prospective Liberal candi- 
date; on the 13th every voter in the division received a four- 
page address containing a statement of his views and of 
the Liberal position, and on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
meetings were held in different centres. All were held in 
large suburban schools, and their success exceeded every 
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expectation. All were crowded, large numbers of hearers 
had to stand, people sat round the edge of the platform, 
every available space was utilized, and on one evening so 
great was the crowd which had come through heavy rain to 
hear Mr. Simon that large numbers had to be turned away, 
and there were demands for an overflow meeting. 
Questions, written and oral were invited, a very large 
number were answered, and not one referred to the party 
leadership. 
The meetings provided unmistakable evidence of a rising 
tide. May the the party seize the opportunity.—Yours, &c., 
FRANK HALL, 
Chairman of Executive, Withington 
Division Liberal Association. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY 

Sir,—As a regular reader of THE NATION, who has never 
before intruded upon your space, may I be spared a few 
lines? 

THE NatTION of Nov. 6th contains a highly dogmatic notice 
of my book, ‘‘ Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Pro- 
gress’; but it reveals no indication that the ‘‘ reviewer ”’ 
has read more than isolated fragments of the work. This 
book was never intended as a life of Shaftesbury, but is a 
study of the numerous social problems to which he devoted 
sixty years of public endeavour: moreover, the so-called 
‘* wastes of irrelevant matter ’’ deal with problems intimately 
related to Shaftesbury’s many-sided reforms. 

As for the Hammonds’ “ excellent monograph,’’ no per- 
son is more ready to admit its brilliance than I. But it is 
a one-sided treatise, attempting to deal with Shaftesbury’s 
political achievements in utter detachment from his religious 
and philanthropic endeavours. The truth is, however, that 
apart from Shaftesbury as religious zealot and philan- 
thropist, there is no Shaftesbury as politician and statesman. 
As for the Ragged Schools, the Hammonds, without any 
investigation, simply ridicule them out of court ; Shaftes- 
bury’s long fight for popular education they entirely mis- 
represent. His prolonged struggle against the opium traffic 
and the ravages of the liquor traffic, they have wiped clean 
off their canvas, while concerning the strategic Factory Act 
of 1850, which initiated the Saturday Half-holiday, the Ham- 
monds, following one-sided evidence, have gone out of their 
way to write a whole chapter—‘t The Turning Point ’’—in 
order to accuse Shaftesbury of jeopardizing the workers’ 
cause at a critical moment. More reputable evidence, how- 
ever, proves their verdict erroneous. Briefly, sympathy, even 
more than brilliance, is necessary to appreciate the many- 
sidedness of Shaftesbury’s reforms. 

Then, too, my book may not be as bad as your 
‘‘ reviewer ’’ suggests ; for St. Loe Strachey opens his full- 
page SpecTATOR review (October 16th): ‘‘ This is an excellent 
as well as a very timely book.’’ He concludes: It ‘‘ should 
be read by every politician and every publicist of our 
period.’’ Again, JOHN 0’ LONDON describes it as a ‘‘ remark- 
ably interesting and valuable book.’’—Yours, &c., 

Harrington Street, N.W.1. J. WESLEY BREAPY. 

November 9th, 1926. 


LAKE 


By FRANCES PITT. 


REY water shimmering like quicksilver beneath the 
( Se hills, such was Konovand, as we climbed the last 

rocky rise, and dropped upon a cushion of heather to 
gaze at the elusive lake. 

For an hour or more we had sought it, trudging through 
the forest by paths that led us across peat bogs, where 
cotton grass waved its white tassels, and the cranberry’s 
delicate little pink flowers peeped up at one, and then on 
beneath the trees, up and down steep dingles, wherein no 
breath of air stirred, but oak and beech ferns grew in 
luxuria.t sheets, to emerge upon drier ground, and tramp 
on beneath the firs. Sometimes we followed a faint trail, 
which my guide insisted was ** the road,’’ and then we lost 
it, and simply went straight ahead through the forest. 


Is there anything more bewildering than a Norwegian 
spruce forest? Each tree is as like its neighbours as were 
the little wooden trees in the old-time Noah’s Ark. Each 
cattle path is precisely the same as the last, and nowhere 
can one see more than a few yards ahead. 

Peder said we had overshot the lake, and that it was 
behind us, at which my suspicion deepened to certainty, and 
I inquired how long it was since he had been to it. Many, 
many years, not since he was a little boy, was the reply. 
He did not know the way any better than I did! 

‘*1’m sure we must go on,” I said, walking forward, 
my companion following as reluctantly as Lot’s wife. A 
rough and stony way led up the bank, where the spruces 
were fewer, and pines appeared, stunted, gnarled trees, 
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worn by weather and age, that gained a scanty livelihood 
by thrusting twisted roots deep between the rocks. 

The scanty vegetation consisted of grey and yellow 
lichens, liverworts, stunted heather, struggling bilberry, 
cowberry, and cloudberry, with the pretty white Cornus 
suecica lifting its black eye from every sheltered nook. 
Save for a slight air stirring among the tree-tops, and the 
long-drawn alarm note of a brambling, it was still and quiet, 
strangely peaceful and remote from the world: The high 
barren fjelds, flecked here and there with patches of white 
snow, seemed to be brooding over and guarding this lonely 
forest. 

On and on we toiled. Was Peder right after all? Had 
we come too far and missed the lake? But even as I asked 
myself the question we saw its shining water. There it 
lay, tucked away under the purple fjelds, steely grey, stern, 
and still. Just the faintest ripple crept across its quiet 
waters. I flung myself down upon the heather and lay and 
gazed at it. So this was Konovand, where the loons 
nested! By ‘‘ loon ’’ I mean that strange bird, so rare as 
a breeding species in the British Isles, which we call the 
black-throated diver. | According to the books the Nor- 
wegian word for the diver is *‘ lom,’’ but in Namdalen it 
was known as “ loon,” the inhabitants giving it precisely 
the same title used by the Shetlanders, who also call divers 
** loons.”’ 

Staring at the lake, at its long quiet length, I suddenly 
spied two black specks floating upon the water—‘‘ There 
they are! ’’ I whispered, and so indeed they were. 

The black-throated diver, despite the fact a price has 
been set on its head by the Norwegian Government, occurs 
during the breeding season on most of the more remote 
lakes in the middle and north of Norway... Konovand was 
a typical diver lake, wild and unfrequented, guarded by 
frowning fjelds on the one side, and a wide stretch of forest 
on the other, so that it was a fit haunt for this or any other 
shy wild creature. 

On the day mentioned I had to be contented with but 
a distant glimpse of the loons, but on a subsequent occasion 
I had a nearer and better view of this most peculiar bird. 
I say ** most peculiar ’’ because this diver, like its near 
relatives the red-throated and great northern divers, is 
wonderfully adapted for an aquatic existence, both as an 
ocean-going craft, and when it visits inland waters for nest- 
ing purposes. It can swim at a good pace on the surface, 
and even faster beneath, diving with the ease and assurance 
of a submarine. To help it in its underwater feats its legs 
are placed almost at the extremity of its body, where they 
act as most efficient propellers. But, excellent as they are 
in that respect, they are almost useless as organs of locomo- 
tion on land. Not one of the divers can walk! They are 
as helpless on dry land as a fish out of water. I did once 
see a red-throated diver take two or three steps, but she 
quickly lost her balance, fell on her breast, and completed 
the journey by shoving herself along the ground, It was her 
eggs that she wished to reach, two olive-green ones, placed 
in an apology for a nest, a few feet from the edge of the 
loch. But though so near the water’s edge, what an effort it 
cost her to get to them. 

Returning to the black-throated divers, they, of 
course, had a nest, or they would not have been on the 
lake, which contained two large olive-green eggs blotched 
with darker brown. The term ‘ nest ”’ is only used as a 
matter of courtesy, for the eggs were placed on the shore, 
about two feet from the water’s edge, and the only attempt 
at nest-making consisted of some bits of sphagnum that the 
old bird had pulled up and placed in a circle about them. 

Wishing to see something of the two divers, I put up 
a “hide ’? near the nest, ensconced myself therein, and 
waited results. Here are the notes that I made as I waited : 
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The lake lies greeny-grey amid its encircling hills, its 
water lapping steadily and persistently at its rocks, rocks 
that are black-brown at the water’s edge, but hoary with 
grey lichens above. What is that noise? Is it the divers 
calling to each other? Or is it some mysterious beast in 
the depths of the forest? Again it sounds across the water 
** Yonk ! yonk! ”’ changing to a groaning howl, a weird and 
terrifying sound. The homely call of a cuckoo from the 
birch scrub upon the fjeld-side comes as a comfortable con- 
trast—were it not for that reassuring note one might 
really think there were wolves abroad. But the divers, if 
indeed it was the divers calling, are not to be seen, and 
I go on scribbling. Looking through a peep-hole some little 
while later I am startled to see, not far from the “* hide,” 
the object of my vigil. There, lying on the water, like “ a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean,”’ or rather like a painted 
bird upon a painted loch (the water is now quite still, being 
undisturbed by the faintest breeze), is the black-throated 
diver. There rests Madam, a picture of aquatic grace, the 
still water, with its reflections of grey, brown, and green, 
toning delightfully with her delicate grey back, her black- 
and-white checked wing coverts, her coal-black throat, and 
her white water-line. 

She lies low in the water, like a submarine about to 
submerge, which she does as I look, suddenly putting her 
head down, giving a flip of her feet, and vanishing from 
sight. With what supreme ease she does it! She comes up 
again, after being submerged about ten seconds, in exactly 
the opposite direction to that in which one would have 
expected to see her. Of course, the divers should be ex- 
perts, seeing that they are professionals in every sense of the 
word, gaining their living entirely beneath the water, 
wherein they catch the fish upon which they live. During 
the nesting period their quarry are the various small 
fresh-water fish, but for the rest of the twelve months they 
pursue their calling upon ‘‘ the ocean wave,”’ where their 
fare is a varied one. 

The pair in question probably stayed on Konovand 
until August or September, then went down to the Namsen 
for a while, before flying away to the sea. 

Reverting for a moment to the lake, which had othe- 
inhabitants besides the divers : there were the sandpipers 
which flew whistling up and down its shores, and whose nest 
I found tucked away in the grass and heather that clad a 
little promontory; there were some coal-black ducks, 
common scoters, that patrolled the water, and many a clan 
of little tits that haunted the stunted trees upon the lake 
side. Such were a few of the birds that were to be seen 
upon lonely Konovand under the shadow of stern grey 
Jgeitfjeld. 


ON CHURCH-GOING 
(By ONE OF THE ORTHODOX.) 


UT what am I doing in this gallery? It has been 

stated that there is little place for orthodoxy among 

the readers of Tue NATION AND ATHENUM. It has 
not always been stated without an offensive suggestion that 
readers of this journal are much too intelligent to be ortho- 
dox. Now, I am not at all sure that the figures prove this 
contention. Only a small proportion of the readers of the 
Nation voted. It is one of the characteristics of unbelief 
that it is aggressive. The unbeliever is not content to leave 
the worn-out creeds to die of their own inanition. He 
declares that ‘* orthodox religion has no longer much hold 
upon the average intelligence of the nation,’’ and if that is 
the case, why bother? Why go into figures at all? Clearly 
those who do not believe are far more anxious to vote than 
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those who believe. They regard our faith as dying out, 
but they show a strange desire to deal it another blow. 
The believer, on the contrary, knows that his belief affects 
his innermost life. He is not confident of what he believes ; 
if he were it would be direct knowledge. It is Faith, and 
that means that it 1s sacred to him, and votes and ques- 
tionnaires and doubts of his intelligence are irrelevant. 

Nor is the believer going to be worried about Genesis. 
Or even about the Creeds. Or even about Preaching and 
Hymns. The issue concerns something much more vital. 
Is the world merely a mass of individual human beings 
with no help or guidance in their relationship with each 
other or with the world process, whatever that process 
may be? We see in history all sorts of changes and develop- 
ments, changes in social forms, changes in fundamental 
ideas. Is there no one thing which is to be an anchorage for 
the human soul? Am I, with my desires and hopes, such 
as they are, to be merely dependent upon intelligence, in 
which ex hypothesi I am clearly lacking? Is the theory of 
Evolution of the Nineteenth Century—now fundamentally 
changed in fundamentals—to be accepted de fide, or the 
Individualism of the Nineteenth Century, or the Gold Stan- 
dard of yesterday, or the Materialism of yesterday, or am 
I to leap to welcome every new suggestion which is made, 
knowing full well that it will be the subject of merriment 
to-morrow? That seems to me to be the position which is 
taken up. 

In reply, I venture to suggest that one dare only be 
receptive to all manner of new suggestions, new criticisms, 
new gropings forward, if one has an anchorage for the 
soul. So Il ama believer. I do not say it is easy to believe ; 
I do say that it is much easier than unbelief. But what is 
the content of that belief? It is,that God became Man, 
** the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.’ That 
is all. It has implications, of course, and amongst them 
the definite implication of an ecclesia, an association of 
men which it inspires. 


I know no other spiritual corporate 
association of men. 


It has existed, with all its faults and 
errors, for over one thousand and nine hundred years. It 
has seen nations and peoples and empires rise and fall. Its 
votaries have made over-claims, have tried to dominate in 
foolish ways, and have written foolish hymns. In spite of 
all this, it has continued. There is no sense of corporate 
life in Hinduism or Mohammedanism or Buddhism. There 
is aggregation without the informing spirit. Say what you 
will of Christianity, at its altars Sunday morning by Sunday 
morning is the only democracy which this world knows. 
Here is neither rich nor poor, black nor white. Nor are 
there hymns or preachers or esthetics. Adeste Fideles 
cannot be heard without a pang of pleasure, says One of 
the Unorthodox, but he forgets that it is the Faithful who 
are bidden to come and to fulfil a purpose other than to be 
interesting objective exhibits to those who disdain the 
faithful. 

To me, this is Church-going. All the rest, the Preach- 
ing and the Hymn-singing, have a place, but the simple 
partaking in the Common Life, with all its reactions on one’s 
personal life, one’s aims and one’s responsibilities, one’s 
happiness and one’s fears, this is the Worship, the only 
Worship suggested to us by Him. And with this as a 
centralizing factor I am prepared to face all that philosophy 
or science or human endeavour can bring; with this I am 
prepared to trust the infinite process to be leading us some- 
where. I thrust it on to nobody : I am prepared to be in 
the minority. If there is any chance of the fires of Smith- 
field being lighted in our day, it will be by those who angrily 
scorn the act of belief. For nineteen hundred years have 
taught the Faithful to be lowly. Nor in this Catholic 
search am I prepared to surrender fhy intelligence, poor as 
it is. I am not at all likely to accept the syllabus of 
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Pius IX. or Infallibility, or any other dogma which is 
declared. I am even dubious of Newman’s theory of 
development. I am prepared to make my Faith tremblingly 
dear and cautious. But the one clear thing is that through- 
out the turmoil of history there is one sure contact between 
human beings and God, a visible embodiment of that con- 
tact, secure with all its wounds and blemishes against 
human assault—that seems to me to be the one certainty 


in life. For this reason I am an ultra-modernist, with a 
sure anchorage. 


So I have an answer for Mr. Woolf’s question on com- 
munal psychology. ‘* Large numbers of persons in Eng- 
land,’’ he says, ** who had no personal interests involved in 
the question, at the end of the Napoleonic wars thought 
that slavery was morally wrong and insisted that their 
Ministers should devote their whole efforts to abolish the 
slave trade at the Congress which had in fact met to recon- 
struct Europe.”” We did not see any evidences of that 
social conscience at Versailles, though I claim that we see 
some evidence of it to-day. Science was wrong in Wilber- 
force’s day. The abolition of the slave trade did not bring 
economic horrors. Intelligence was hopelessly at fault; 
Faith proved to be right. 

Joun LEE. 


THE DRAMA 
ANSTEY ON MOLIERE 


Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith: ‘ The Would-be Gentleman.” 
Adapted from Moliére by F. ANSTEY. 


T was a good idea of Mr. Nigel Playfair’s to introduce 
| Moliére to the English theatre-goer, for Moliére has a 

genius in many ways so akin to that of the English, that 
the public would probably have but little difficulty in 
accepting him. ‘* Le bourgeois gentilhomme ”’ was a good 
choice to begin with, being a simple knockabout farce, 
presenting no serious problems in ethics or psychology, 
and intended solely to amuse. We should, however, be 
still more grateful to Mr. Playfair had we had a little more 
Moliére and a little less Anstey to begin with. The 
travesty is no worse than the travesty I saw 
of * The Silent Woman” in the most _ intellectual 
theatre in Paris, but a travesty it is. The plot is 
altered; and the dialogue rarely follows the original for 
more than a page at a time. The colours, too, are 
darkened. Mme. Jourdain is changed into a shrew; the 
conduct of the aristocrats is further blackened, till we are 
reminded of Georges Daudin: there is a large confiding 
bonhomie about the bourgeois gentilhomme, which renders 
him attractive for all his absurdity and selfishness; in Mr. 
Anstey’s version he shrinks to the proportions of a common 
gull. ‘* Le bourgeois gentilhomme ”’ has one very curious 
piece of construction : there is no dénouement. At the fall 
of the curtain Jourdain is still undeceived. It would have 
been well to conserve such an unusual feature which must 
have been intentional. It is a relief, after all, to be spared 
the inevitable explanation which the stupidest of us can 
foresee for ourselves. 

Nobody could feel any great textual reverence for a 
knockabout like ‘* Le bourgeois gentilhomme.’? The 
adaptation will be judged on its merits, and in the pro- 
gramme the producer makes several important pieces of 
criticism. 

** Moliére’s play is conceived on too large a scale for it 
to be given in its entirety on our little stage, or within the 
limits set by modern usage to the length of an evening’s 
perforraance. When a building is too large, one should not 
reduce it by removing a story or a wing. Better to rebuild 
it altogether, using as much material as remained un- 
damaged by time, and preserving its grace and propor- 
tions.”” 

On this highly combative passage several criticisms 
may be made. First, I see no reason why the stage of the 
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Lyric Theatre is too small to produce ‘‘ Le bourgeois gen- 
tilhomme,’”’ when there are rarely more than four or five 
people on the stage at the same time, when there need 
be no change of scene and when the play is after all a 
domestic comedy. When I have seen Moliére at the 
** Atélier *’ and the ‘* Vieux Colombier ” theatres I have 
not been aware that the stage was inconveniently small. 
The stage might be a trifle small for the ballets, in which 
case they could be omitted, though at the Lyric theatre 
they are not omitted. Nor is the comedy a very long one. 
Mr. Anstey certainly left a great deal out. But then he 
also put a great deal in, and I doubt if we gained so very 
much time on the whole. Time as well as space can be 
gained by cutting down still further the ballet element, 
which only makes one feel homesick for the Lyceum. 
Further, nothing succeeds like a false analogy. Nobody 
suggests cutting one act out of a play. But if a play is too 
long, it can be cut in such a way that its proportions are 
preserved, better than they are preserved in ‘* reconstruc- 
tion ’’ by Mr. Anstey. If we judge Mr. Anstey, we find him 
inferior to Moliére, and at his best on the rare occasions 
when he follows his original. The rendering of Moliére’s 
verbal wit into English no doubt presents great difficulties, 
but not insuperable ones. Van Laun’s translation is rather 
stiff and Victorian, still it is more amusing than Mr. 
Anstey’s adaptation, and a producer of Mr. Playfair’s 
stage experience could have easily revised it so as to render 
it more supple. The result would have been certainly more 
satisfactory. For at Hammersmith, to put it bluntly, 
Moliére is vulgarized. Mr. Playfair has been accused of 
playing Jourdain as though he were Tony Lumpkin. I 
venture to suggest that Mr. Anstey has rendered such a 
course inevitable. There is a touch of poetry in the roman- 
ticism of the original Jourdain, which completely vanishes 
in the new version, and the whole conception, as well as 
the humour, is lowered to that of the music-hall. There 
are some good moments, no doubt, particularly in the scene 
dealing with the Grand Turk, when Mr. Anstey played less 
tricks with his original, but virtue had gone out of the 
play and there were but little high spirits about what 
remained. I do not wish to criticize certain features of the 
production which are always present at the Lyric Theatre. 
They are there still, and we must accept them, however 
unwillingly, from Mr. Playfair, and if he would give us 
Moliére, and not Mr. Anstey, we should be quite willing 
to overlook them. 
FRANCIS BirRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HENEVER one sees a play by Mr. Shaw, one is 
at first filled with delight at the active mind and 


the skilled craftsman, then worried and disap- 
pointed by the ultimate handling. The law holds for 
** The Doctor’s Dilemma,’ now being performed at the 
Kingsway. That brilliant first act, a perfect example of 
what we might call the ‘* comedy of rationalism,’’? which 
only Farquhar before him has handled, makes one momen- 
tarily think him as good as Moliére. Then a confusion 
occurs : Mr, Shaw’s personal predelictions come in, and since 
with him the hand and the head are not fused, one never 
knows from what part of his anatomy any particular idea 
or phrase comes. This lack of co-ordination shows itself 
in another way, namely, the mistake of Dubedat dying 
on the stage. An intellectual idea of death is one thing, 
to be faced with the physical fact is another: a different 
and irrelevant set of emotions is aroused. In this play 
Mr. Shaw so terribly weights the scales against art, that 
he almost defeats his own ends: he dislikes art so much 
that though he can toy with the doctors, he is venomous 
about the artist. The play is on the whole well produced, 
and the acting, especially of all the doctors, is excellent. 
The parts, it is true, are sitters, except that of Blenkinsop ; 
and since this is the hardest part, and as well acted as 
the others, the bulk of the praise should go to Mr. Ernest 
Stidwell. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies was very appealing as 
Mrs. Dubedat. Thus, whatever the ultimate rank of the 
play, it is certainly a superb entertainment. 
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The Russian ballet has returned to town, and the vast 
Lyceum Theatre is now packed with their enormous army 
of admirers, who make up an audience as unintelligent as 
any other, and apparently quite incapable of discriminat- 
ing between one ballet and another. Happily, the size of 
this audience enables the management to serve out tickets 
at popular prices, which will be a joy to thousands. For, 
whatever may be its faults, the Russian ballet is still far 
the best entertainment in London. The most important 
event so far has doubtless been the revival of ‘* L’Aprés 
midi d’un faune,’’ which has not been seen in London since 
it was invented before the war by Nijinsky. The younger 
members of the audience tended to think it merely trifling 
and pretty, which is perhaps not an unfair judgment. But 
on its appearance, it created a sensation. It was howled 
down in Paris (a duchess being removed in a fit), received 
with a corresponding engouement in London, and mocked 
at in the halfpenny Press. It must be admitted that 
Nijinsky made much more of the part than does M. 
Woizikovsky, gifted as he is. Nijinsky simply was the 
faun. Another elderly revival is the ** Swan Lake,”’ which 
makes greater demands on the chor de ballet than we can 
nowadays hope to see fulfilled. The ‘* House Party ” im- 
proves with familiarity (Sokolova now excelling herself as 
the hostess), and ** Petroushka ”’ now goes without saying, 
though I well remember the virtuous indignation of all 
sensible people on the first night. ‘* Petroushka ” and 
the ‘* Aprés-midi ’”? were Nijinsky’s two greatest achieve- 
ments as a dancer. 


* * * 


** A House of Cards,’? a play by Laurence Euston 
which is running at the Little Theatre, is the sad story of 
a lady who was caught cheating at cards : she had done it 
for the sake of her husband, an ambitious but honest 
diplomat, because she considered it necessary to dress 
expensively and give large dinner-parties in order to 
advance his career. However, she was a Pole by birth, so 
that the sensibilities of an English audience need not be 
too uncomfortably affected by the lapse of a society lady 
into what we are told is the one unforgivable sin. The 
psychological surprise of the play is the horror felt by the 
harpies, male and female, of the Poker Club when the 
crime is discovered : one would not have expected such 
abandoned types to mind very much. The husband, on 
being informed by his wife that the accusation is true, is 
at first furious, but later, when she tells him that she did 
it all for him because she loved him, he nobly forgives. 
She, however, poisons herself and dies off stage, and the 
play ends, leaving the audience mildly surprised and very 
flat. Written as a popular melodrama this play might 
have achieved some success, and Mr. Malcolm Keen, as 
the husband, almost reaches that exalted level when he 
claps his hand to his brow and says, *‘ God! I can never 
lift up my head again.’? Miss Jeanne de Casalis, as the 
erring Pole, struggles admirably against hopeless odds : 
Miss Margaret Yarde brings a breath of life into the ghost 
of the Honourable Mrs. Blood. 


* * ~ 


There is an exhibition of English landscapes, in aid 
of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, at Messrs. 
Agnew’s Galleries, 43, Old Bond Street, which contains 
some very interesting pictures. There are four or five 
Gainsborough landscapes, of which ‘* The Cottage Door,” 
** A Scene in the Cumberland Fells,” and ** A Woody 
Landscape, with a Carriers’ Cart,’? are extremely fine 
examples. Constable’s *‘ The Chain Pier, Brighton,” is 
also a very fine picture, and there are four other smaller 
pictures also by him. Several examples of Turner show 
him mostly in his earlier manner, but in one, ** A Snow- 
storm in Val d’Aosta,’’ painted in 1836, he has already 
gone a long way from the classical tradition towards his 
later experiments in the rendering of atmosphere and 
effects of light. Three very large pictures by Richard 
Wilson are impressive, but lack the charm of George Mor- 
land, John Crome, or David Cox. There are a good many 
pictures by the latter in this exhibition, most of them very 
lively and vivid; a small painting called ‘* The Bathers 
Surprised ” is very charming—no nymphs and satyrs, but 
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three little boys huddling on their clothes and running 
away from a bull who has come down to drink from their 
bathing-pool. 


* a ia 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, November 27.—Murdoch, pianoforte recital, at 
8, at Wigmore Hall. 

The A.D.C. in ** The Xmas Revue,’”’ at 8.15, at 
A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge. 

Sunday, November 28.—Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘* The 
Gospel of Henry Ford,’”’ at 11, at South Place. 

The Play Actors in *‘ Merilleon Wise,” at the Strand. 

Monday, November 29.—Adolphe Hallis, pianoforte 
recital, at 8.15, at Aolian Hall. 

Professor Hugh L. Callender on ‘* Recent Experiments 
on the Properties of Steam at High Pressure,” at 8, 
at the Royal Society of Arts. 

Tuesday, November 380.—Thomas Marshall, pianoforte 
recital, at 8.30, at AZolian Hall. 

Wednesday, December 1.—The Rev. Dr. Theodore H. 
Robinson on * From Early Days to the Fall of 
Nineveh,” at 5, at the Royal Society, Burlington 
House. 

** The Lido Lady,’ at the Gaiety. 

The Nonesuch Press, Fifth Period Concert, at 5.30, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Joseph Sliwinski, pianoforte recital, at 3, at olian 
Hall. 

Thursday, December 2.—Opening of Mrs. Frank Worthing- 
ton’s Charity matinées with ‘“* Forfeits,”” at the 
Aldwych. 

** The Magic Flute,’’ at the Old Vic. 

Royal Philharmonic Society’s Third Concert, 8 p.m. 
Mme. Susan Metcalfe-Casals, Song recital, at 3, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. Eustace Miles on ** Chilblains,’’ at 3.45 and 6.15, 
at 40, Chandos Street. 

Friday, December 38.—Mr. H. D. Henderson on 
** Liberalism and the Problem of Inheritance,’ to the 
Liberal Candidates’ Association, at 8.15, at the 
National Liberal Club. 

Old Music by the Tudor Singers and the Kendall String 
Sextet, at 8.15, at Aolian Hall. 
Helen Davidson, Song recital, at 5.30, at the Grotrian 
Hall. 

OMICRON. 


EASEFUL END 
I 


A TRANQUIL room o’erlooking a fragrant garden ; 

Faces that bend in love by a pillow of cool ease; 

Praise for a task well done, the world’s pity and pardon— 
How hard to leave these ! 


Il. 
Give but the old grim place where I learnt self-reliance, 
The old sound, borne on the wind, of the pack in full cry; 
And my soul, staggering erect, for a last blind defiance— 
What rest then to die! 
G. M. H. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


Gerr. 38929. 





AMBASSADORS 


ESCAPE, 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.86. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


LEON M. LION. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square. Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 


Nightly, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


THIRD YEAR & LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE SCARLET LADY. 


CRITERION. 





ORURY LANE, EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 3.80. 
ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. A Romance or THE CANADIAN ROcuiEs 


NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





FORTUNE THEATRE Drury Lane. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


(Regent 1307.) 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
THE CRADLE SONG, 
THE LOVER, 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 
** SUNNY.”’ 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE 





KINGSWAY THEATRE 
“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2. 


(Ger. 4032.) EVENINGS, at & 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


(Riverside 8012.» 

MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 
THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, 

Adapted from Molitre’s “‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” By F. Anstey. 





ROYALTY THEATRE (Ger. 3855.) 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 


“THE LASH,” 
By CYRIL CAMPION (Co-Author of “ Ask Beccles ”). 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30: 








CINEMAS. 





CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. 


“THE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM,’ 
Also PAULINE FREDERICK in “ THE NEST,” 
Commencing MONDAY NEXT, “ THE LILY,” 

Also “A TRIP TO CHINATOWN.” 


DAILY, 1 to 11. 








TIVOLI, Ger. 5222. 
RAMON NOVARRO in 
BEN HUR 


SUNS., 6 to 11. 


Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.80. 
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(i 
Co all Readers of Good Books 


HODDER & STOUGHTON have’ the honour to announce that they have published for 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales FHE PRINCE’S AFRICAN BOOK the proceeds 
from which will be divided between ‘ Toc 11” in this country and the <ing Edwaid VII 
Order ot Nurses in South Africa, of which H.R.H. Princess Alice is Chairman. 

With over 250 Illustrations in Gravure. 7/6 net 


— bf 
Icb! 
HODDER & STOUGHTON also announce the publication ot a character study of the 


most popular young man in the *mpire. H.R.H. A Character Study of the PRINCE OF 
WALES by MAJOR F. E. VERNEY. Frontispiece in colour and 24 portraits. Q( /- net 


—t 


Following after Pepys and ranking with it in piquancy and interest. THE DIARIES OF A 
DUCHESS. Extracts from the Diaries of the First Duchess of Northumberland, 1716-1776. 
Edited by James Greig, with a Foreword by the Duke of Northumberland. Illustrated. 18/- net 


B —— 


“ Revealing at every turn the variety of his scholarship, the swift capacity of his wit, and the 
breadth and depth of his human nature.’’—Daily Telegraph. A PENSIONER’S GARDEN by 
LORD DARLING. e 10 /6 net 
—{h 
JoHN DRINKWATER draws his portrait of the facile Charles II as vividly as he creates a character 
for the stage. MR. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND by JOHN DRINKWATER. 
Illustrated. 18/- net 





























Ad@) 
"Gb! 
“Modern developments in the education of women have produced no more remarkable person—a 


great lady, using the word in the true sense.’ DAME LOUISA ALDRICH-BLAKE by 
LORD RIDDELL Illustrated. 6/- net 





th 
“Whether as a piece of Empire propaganda or a very human narrative the book could hardly be 


bettered.”"—Daily Telegraph, THE AMATEUR SETTLERS by LORD and LADY APSLEY 
‘ With Illustrations and Map. 10/6 net 
Ta 


The most brilliant first book of the season. J. M. Barrie says ‘“‘ It must be very fine to be as young 


as that, and begin with so good a book.’ ENCOUNTERS: With All Sorts of People, 








including Myself by B. IFOR EVANS Q 10 /6 net 
HS 
“A very fine and unusual autobiography.’’—Daily Express. ‘‘ Let it be said that the reader would 


be very foolish to miss a single page.’’—Sunday Times. MY LIFE AND TIMES: An Auto- 
biography by JEROME K. JEROME With portrait in colour. 16/- net 











Outwardly a tense, vivid biography, inwardly—who knows? The spiritual autobiography of the 


“Tiger? himself. DEMOSTHENES by GEORGES CLEMENCEAU Illustrated. 10/6 net 








ities adi cdtithies desidutiis ele 145) niet lie, eI 
“Acute observations and wise reflections.’’—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘He has plumbed some of the 
deeper currents both of American life and of his own personality.’—Times. AMERICAN 
SOUNDINGS by JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 12 /6 net 





For other Hodder & Stoughton Books see page 305. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
MR. ROGER FRY 


HERE is no ground quite so treacherous for the 

ordinary man as that of art and art criticism, and I 

know that I am acting like the fools who rush in by 
choosing ‘* Transformations,’? by Roger Fry (Chatto & 
Windus, 31s. 6d.), to write about this week. The fault is 
partly Mr. Fry’s; he makes pictures and sculpture and 
zsthetic theories so interesting, he is so siren-like in his 
writing, that he would lure even the angels to tread ground 
which is nearly all pitfalls. Like most English people, I 
find that the plastic arts have far less appeal to me than 
either literature or music; there is always some obstruction 
which has to be surmounted before I can begin to under- 
stand or appreciate a picture. Most art criticism seems to 
me to be vague and dreary muddle about unimportant 
things, while zsthetic theory is usually the same kind of 
muddle, only rather vaguer and drearier. When among 
articles or books on art I come upon one by Mr. Fry, I feel 
as if I had suddenly been shot up in an aeroplane out of 
a damp November fog into the clear, exhilarating upper 
air where the sun is shining. 


* * * 


** Transformations ”’ is the best book which Mr. Fry 
has produced, better, I think, than his ‘* Vision and 
Design.”’ All his remarkable qualities are to be found in 
it, his sensibility, his restless intelligence, imaginative 
agility, fantasticality, and philosophic curiosity ; but they 
seem to be more under control and to be moving in a more 
definite direction than they, were before. The range of the 
papers and subjects included in the volume is amazing, and 
there is not one which is unimportant or uninteresting. 
Those which deal with art criticism proper—for instance, 
** Some Aspects of Chinese Art,’’ ‘* Fra Bartolommeo,”’ 
** The Seicento,”’ ** Seurat ’’—show his unique qualities as 
a critic. Mr. Fry takes you up to a stone sculpture of 
Bhikshu or the figures from Giotto’s ‘‘ Campanile,’’ or an 
altar-piece of Fra Bartolommeo, or a picture of Caracci, 
and he not only makes you see what he sees and feel what 
he feels, but he gives you elaborate reasons why you should 
see and feel these things, and he crowns it all with a theory 
which may help you to see in a bronze pot or the rhythm 
of a curve the explanation of a historical period or of an 
entire civilization. Instead of art criticism being a mixture 
of niggling boredom and formless enthusiasm concentrated 
upon a mass of old pots and pictures, it becomes in Mr. 
Fry’s hands an exciting adventure in which you have to 
be very much alive to keep up at all with his astonishing 
mental agility. This is partly due to Mr. Fry’s immense 
knowledge and imagination, but it is also due to 
a quality which is very rare indeed among critics. He 
always and everywhere burns all his boats. To watch a 
man burn his boats is always exhilarating, to watch an art 
critic do it is a rare and wonderful adventure. No one 
could do it with Mr. Fry’s prodigality and persistence unless 
he were a great critic. 

* * * 


Mr. Fry is just as good when he is stating an xsthetic 
theory and using particular examples to illustrate the theory 
as when he is criticizing a particular example and brings in 
the theory to explain and illuminate his criticism. One of 
the best papers in this volume is on book illustration, in 


which he uses Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s illustrations to 
Burton’s ** Anatomy of Melancholy ”’ to explain a theory 
that it is possible, by illustrations, ‘* to embroider the 
author’s ideas, or rather, to execute variations on the 
author’s theme which will not pretend to be one with the 
text, but rather, as it were, a running commentary, like 
marginal notes written by a reader.’? Another fascinating 
paper is that on ‘* Culture and Snobbism,”’ in which Mr. 
Fry describes the unfortunate plight of the true artist con- 
fronted by the cultured, the snobs, and the Philistines. 
* * * 

But undoubtedly much the most important paper in 
the volume is the first, ‘‘ Some Questions in Esthetics.” 
Here Mr. Fry discusses one of the most fundamental of 
esthetic questions, and, being one of those rare people 
whose minds remain alive after the age of forty, he has 
completely overhauled and modified the theory of form 
and esthetic emotion of which he was the originator. This 
gives me peculiar pleasure, because, though there seemed to 
be more truth in Mr. Fry’s than in most other modern 
esthetic theories, I have never been able to accept the 
position that the plastic aspects in a picture are the only 
ones which need be taken into account because they alone 
rouse the «esthetic emotion, and therefore alone can make 
the picture a work of art. There were at least two major 
difficulties in this theory which all Mr. Fry’s persuasiveness 
never conjured away. It left the plastic work of art com- 
pletely unrelated to the literary work of art, and seemed 
to require a completely different explanation of the 
zsthetic emotion, according as it was felt towards a picture 
of Rembrandt, a sonnet of Shakespeare, or a quartet of 
Beethoven. Secondly, if the esthetic value of representa- 
tion in a picture is always zero, or even, as Mr. Fry some- 
times appeared to imply, a minus quantity, what spirit of 
insane perversity had inspired all the great artists of the 
world to make their pictures representational? Mr. Fry’s 
new theory goes a considerable way to removing both these 
difficulties. I understand him to suggest that a picture 
may be a work of art and produce its esthetic effect upon 
us by the artist’s manipulation either of psychological 
relations or of plastic relations or of both. To see how 
far-reaching and suggestive this theory may be, as de- 
veloped by Mr. Fry, one must read the extraordinarily 
interesting analysis which he gives of his own reactions to 
some caricatures of Rouveyre and to four pictures of 
Brueghel, Daumier, Poussin, and Rembrandt, and also his 
discussion of opera and the relations of music and poetry. 
The theory as put forward in this paper is an extremely 
fruitful suggestion, but it requires to be more fully and 
elaborately worked out. I hope Mr. Fry will do so, because 
it might well lead to a much more profound esthetic than 
exists at the present time. One direction in which I feel 
that the theory still requires modification is the excessive 
sharpness with which Mr. Fry divides the psychological 
from the plastic and other formal relations. For instance, 
the mere fact that the mind is aware that a plastic form in 
a picture is a man with outstretched arm implies at once 
a psychological relation, and the plastic form as a motive 
of emotion is not the same as it would be if we were aware 
of it merely as an unidentified plastic form. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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5 
To all Readers of Good Books 


(Continued from page 303 ) 


ARTHUR MEE has done with Shakespeare what he has done with the Bible—he has given us Shake- 
speare in Shakespeare’s own words, which every child can read with ease and infinite delight. 
The book is illustrated with a Shake speare picture gallery in gravure. THE CHILDREN’S 











SHAKESPEARE by ARTHUR MEE tle Illustrated. 7/6 net 
nae 1G)! 

“The gallant spirit of Harold Spender, his zest for life, his gaiety of heart, bis keen contact with 
his fellow men.’’—Observer. THE FIRE OF LIFE by HAROLD SPENDER 15 /- net 
(ffs 
49) 


“The most lovable of the children of men,’ G. K. Chesterton’s famous study in a lovely presentation 
edition. ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI by G.K. CHESTERTON With Plates in colour. 6/- net 


win —_—_—_—. ff 


Cale Young Rice’s work, says Mr. Gilbert Murray, “remains true to the central drift of great 
poetry.” ‘SELECTED PLAYS AND POEMS OF CALE YOUNG RICE 


The One Volume Edition. 25/- net 


























porn rcettatg (EB 
“The strangest true story of the Wild West ever published.’’—Evening News. ‘There is no better 
commentary possible on these letters than that on the jacket of the book: ‘ Rosalie Evans’s own 
story would be unbelievable if it were not true.’ ’’—Manchester Guardian. THE ROSALIE EVANS 
LETTERS FROM MEXICO Edited by HER SISTER Illustrated. 18/- net 
EG pnee 
The Obiter Scripta of “a very kind and wise and various and human person.’’—Morning Post. 
Two Anthologies of SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
PEOPLE AND BOOKS. iEf9 6 /- net each 
marr’ (i J 
‘A wonderful fishing Odyssey.’’—Daily Chronicle. The master of Western stories is also 


“master of both fresh and salt-water fishing. He begins among sharks and marlin; he ends with 
the rainbow trout.’’—Morning Post. TALES OF THE ANGLER’S ELDORADO by ZANE 











GREY ’ Illustrated. 21 /- net 
-- HS) 

The very remarkable life-story of a novelist and playwright who has leapt into fame and enormous 
popularity. PEOPLE by EDGAR WALLACE 7/6 net 
1s) 

‘Gleanings from Mr. Blatchford’s mellow and best years.’—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘How warm and 


friendly and intimate they are !’’—Northern Echo. AS I LAY A-THINKING. Some Memories 
and Reflections of an Ancient and Quiet Watchman. By ROBERT BLATCHFORD  6/- net 


® 
An intimate, kindly philosophy all his own is the secret of ‘PHILEMON’S”’ great appeal 




















LOOKING ON P Broadcast Library. 3/6 net 
1S 

““We are invited by Professor Thomson and his colleagues to reconsider the ant.’’ — Spectator. 

WAYS OF LIVING: Nature and Man. Edited by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
t 3/6 net 


Sumptuously illustrated, an invaluable bcok for every collector and for every lover of beautiful 

workmanship. OLD GLASS, European and American by N. HUDSON MOORE 
Numerous Illustrations. £2 

RRMANAAKHAKMMARKEN MN KNANAMAAKER AMR cs KHRMMMKNKAKRRKE 


Hodde? and Stoughton Ltd. eee arwick Sq., London, E. C4. 4. 
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THE NATION 


REVIEWS 


MR. TOMLINSON 


Gifts of Fortune. By H. M. 
Under the Red Ensign. 
gate. 10s. 6d. 


TOMLINSON. (Heinemann. 
By H. M. TOMLINSON. 


8s. 6d.) 
Williams & Nor- 


OLD readers of these columns will not need to be reminded 
that one of the gifts which Fortune bestowed on Mr. Tom- 
linson was a tyrannous and almost terrifying sense of pro- 
portion when looking at the world. Many of us in these 
days have lost our sense of proportion in the pit which 
swallowed first our brothers and then the homes that heroes 
were to inhabit. We drive on giddily, without direction, 
with only the hunted shadow of a faith. So it is good to 
see from these books of his that, if Mr. Tomlinson has saved 
little else from the wreck of the war, he has preserved his 
sense of proportion intact. Knowing the unchanging linea- 
ments of reality, he can look sombrely into a confusion and 
point steadily at what matters there. He has a fine nose 
for falsity, a fine ear for the jangle of shameful desires. 
Thus he gives us, not comfort, but an aspect of the truth. 
These two books are superficially dissimilar. ‘‘ Gifts of 
Fortune *’ runs deceptively into the classification: memories 
of travel. ‘‘ Under the Red Ensign "’ is a survey of the pre- 
sent state of British merchant shipping and shipbuilding. 
Each is slight in bulk and quiet in tone. But the bulk is 
compact of distressful thought, and the quiet of his astringent 
prose is often deadly. In a sense these are not two books, 
but one. They are solid and of the same material, which 
is the uncompromising honesty of Mr. Tomlinson. 

This author might be defined as a man who takes you 
to look at some masts sticking up surprisingly at the end 
of a narrow riverside street, and opens out that dun pros- 
pect into the strange seas and rivers, the storms, calms, 
and landfalls of the navigable world. For fortune has dealt 
curiously with Mr. Tomlinson. It has been his fate, he 
confesses, to go posting about the seven seas at the command 
of whimsical editors, in odd craft, with books to review in his 
pocket, a fountain pen full of irony, and warm in his breast 
the understanding of men in the forecastle. He seems to 
complain of his dual alliance with books and ships. But 
we do not complain, we whose culture has sometimes grown 
small against an uncomfortable silence when we have tried 
to talk with sailors. Mr. Tomlinson knows what that massive 
silence means. He is apparently about the only writer of 
the first class now living who does know. Thus ‘“ Under 
the Red Ensign’ is by no means all that a serious study 
of capitalistic sea transport should be. It is not bathed in 
a fine fog of statistics, because Mr. Tomlinson, after making 
a great collection of such things, concluded that you can 
prove anything you like from them, and tore them up. 
There are, however, other aspects of the Red Ensign which 
are not so ambiguous. These are connected with the 
labours, sufferings, and pleasures of rough, poor men. They 
lead to unaccustomed queries, such as: Why are the men’s 
quarters, humanly speaking, the worst part of a ship? Why 
do sailors suffer from lung trouble? What exactly makes 
a capitalist build a ship, fill it as full as he is allowed to, 
and put it to sea? And how on earth is it that cargo boats 
get manned at all? In pursuance of these hardly decent 
inquiries, Mr. Tomlinson poked about London’s foreshore, 
about Cardiff, Liverpool, Tyneside, the Clyde, and Belfast. 
‘“ Under the Red Ensign’ is about what Mr. Tomlinson, 
with his desperate, compassionate gaze, noticed in the less 
residential quarters of those hives of industry. 

Mr. Tomlinson probably wrote ‘‘ Gifts of Fortune ”’ to 
amuse himself ; he must have had great fun over his ‘* Hints 
to Those About to Travel,’’ a compilation which appears to 
have little chance of reissue as a brochure to the clients 
of Thomas Cook & Son. This is a very pretty guerilla cam 
paign against every sort of complacency, overblown roman 
ticism, and anthropocentric cant in active 
travellers, 


armchait 

He will 
write an apparently innocuous descriptive paragraph with 
a thread of argument in it 


and 
Mr. Tomlinson’s method is devastating. 


and suddenly he snaps up and 


twists the conclusion with a sentence at once terse and 
pregnant, and is off to fight another action before Com- 
placency, alone in the field, realizes that it is a stricken one, 


and he the stricken For instance, there is this jungle 
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business. The orchid-and-lion-and-humming-bird-dangerous- 
beauty-and-beautiful-danger theory of the jungle is comfort-- 
ing and common. Now let me tell you, says Mr. Tomlinson. 
If you want to see orchids, go to Kew. The jungle is a 
monotonous, steaming green wal] in which you lose count 
of time. The most dangerous beast in the jungle is the 
mosquito. You will die in the jungle, if at all, of fever and 
starvation or madness. As for gifts of fortune in sea travel, 
never count on getting any. The most brilliant itinerary 
will disappoint, especially if you float through it in an 
expensive imitation of a London club. You are just as. 
likely as not to find what you want on a noble spear of 
grass shining in the dew of a September morning on the 
Chesil Bank. On the other hand, you may idiotically push 
a steamer 2,000 miles up an unexplored tributary of the 
Amazon, and there you may see a naked youth come 
tumbling over the rapids in a canoe. He may climb cheer- 
fully into your steamer and introduce himself as the son 
of an English judge. He may mention that he has just 
crossed the Andes alone, and ask you how things are at 
home. This may happen to you, if you are Mr. Tomlinson. 


MR. SITWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


All Summer in a Day. By SACHEVERELIL SITWELL. 

16s.) 
Mr. SITWELL is among the most remarkable of our younger 
prose writers as well as of our younger poets: he is one of 
those to whom the term genius (a phrase which denotes. 
promise even more than achievement) may be applied. 
‘* Southern Baroque Art’ held out hopes which this ‘‘ auto- 
biographical fantasia ’’ does not belie. ‘‘ Southern Baroque: 
Art ’’ was a very ambitious book, and ‘‘ All Summer in a. 
Day *’ is more ambitious still. In fact, it is one of the most 
ambitious books ever written, and had it come off entirely, 
it would have been one of the masterpieces of literature. 
Mr. Sitwell always makes one judge him by the highest 
possible standards.) His methods are so hyper-Proustian andi 
tortuous, he lingers so long and so sensuously over every 
incident which he considers significant, that he is bound to- 
be rather stiff reading at first, and stiff reading is far from 
being a charge against a book. One reading is certainly not 
aflequate to form a judgment on ‘‘ All Summer in a Day.’’ 
‘he tone is so essentially quiet and uniform, the recurring 
refrains so elaborate and subtle, that much at the (first 
reading will necessarily escape the sensitive readerf/ The 
book falls into two halves, the first treating the sensations. 
of the day, the second those of the night. Heat and cold. 
sun and darkness, summer and winter are the themes, but 
all mingled and recurring to make up the most elaborate 
of patterns. We bake in the sun, we freeze in the snow, 
we are soothed by verdure and blinded by arc-lamps, we rush 
over all Europe for our imagery, and all the arts are called 
in to stir our sensibility, till we sometimes feel rather dizzy 
in our journey ; ull the more so as Mr. Sitwell never changes 
the elaborate lowness of his key. There is little story, little 
development, little of the urge of time. We wander about 
in the maze of the poet’s imaginings till we sometimes lose 
our way. Yet perhaps this is what the author wants. He 
merely wishes to conjure up once more a few ghosts from 
his youth, a few scenes which seem to him important: and 
when we have finished the long voyages which we have taken 
with the author, little firm islands remain amid the waters 
of the past: the large rooms, the trees, grass, and flowers 
of English country houses, the brilliant discomfort of am 
hotel dining-room, the bleakness of North Country slums, 
the smell of a theatre, the hopeless incompetence of youth 
in) an emotional crisis, the mist of one’s breath on a railway 
carriage window. ‘* All Summer in a Day” is, after a 
fashion, a prose “‘ Prelude,’’ a description of the sensations 
that have gone to make up a poet’s sensibility. It 
furniture of the artist’s mind that is being detailed before 
us; therefore the author must be allowed free rein with 
his trains of thought, that we may know as much about it 
as possible. 

The keynote to this book is the extreme complication of 
iis melody. Would that the punctuation had not been so 
brutally simplified ! 


(Duckworth.. 
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LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 
By GRAMOPHONE 


LINGUAPHONE 
STUDENT GAINS 
DISTINCTION AT 
GENERAL SCHOOLS 
EX AMIN ATION 


EXAMINER ASKS WHAT SCHOOL 
IN SPAIN HE A;TTENDED 


Extract from letter received 


6th June, 1926. 
London, S.E.14. 
‘* My son has just left A———’s 


School, London, where he has been 
studying Spanish for about three years. 
He has been very studious and perse- 
vering and, as you are aware, I 
bought for him last year your set of 
Records in Spanish. He used these 
persistently and assiduously as you 
anstruct. 

‘* At the last examination for 
Matriculation he was awarded Dis- 
tinction in Spanish, both for ORAL 
and written. 

‘‘ The Matriculation Examiner, who 
is a native of Spain, asked what 
school in Spain my son had attended 
{needless to say he has never been in 
Spain or any Spanish-speaking coun- 
try at any time) and further in the 
teport made to the school mentioned 
particularly and solely my son’s name 
for quite unusual proficiency and 
REMARKABLE ACQUISITION OF 
ACCENT.”’ 


! H.G. WELLS writes: 


: “* Your language records are admirable. 
You have made it possible for an attentive 
student, with a very moderate expenditure 
of energy and without a teacher, to 
understand spoken. French and to speak 
it intelligibly.” 


Let us send you the 
LINGUAPHONE 


BOOK—Post Free 


Fill in the coupon now, post it at once, and 
receive, by return, the 24- -page book telling 
all about the Linguaphone Method, the won- 
derful results it has achieved, what it costs, 
and how you can have a free trial in your 
own home. 


 DEMONSTRA TIONS FREE | 


: : London Readers and Visitors are invited to : 
: call at the Linguaphone Demonstration : 
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“Tell me! How did you learn to 
speak French so fluently?” 


“ Well, this natural, easy method assures 
perfect accent and correct pronunciation”’ 


“ Really ! Could I learn this way ?”’ 


“Of course you could. Even a child who 
speaks English can learn another language by 
the Linguaphone Method.” 


“* Do tell me all about it.’’ 


| his language. 
} lessons, 


““ Well! You simply get a set of Linguaphone | 


records in the language you wish to learn, and 
whenever you have a few moments to spare 
you play them over on the gramophone.” 


‘““ But—how can you understand what is 
being said if you don’t know the language ? ’, 


“Ah! I knew you would ask that. With 
the Linguaphone set of records you receive a 


| Hotel, the Country, the Sea-side ; 


special text-book; this contains not only | 
every word spoken by the records, but com- | 


posite pictures which illustrate every person, 
article, and action mentioned. Thus, you 
learn the language by the natural easy method 
as a child learns English by associating things 
with the appropriate word sounds.”’ 


“Um! But look how rapidly foreigners 
speak. How can you follow them on the 
gramophone ? ” 


““That’s simple! The early lessons are 
| spoken slowly and deliberately ; you see the 
| speaker is a native teacher whose desire is to 
teach you his language—and he starts by 
training your ear to the individual sounds in 
Then as you progress with the 
his speed increases gradually until 
eventually he speaks at normal conversational 
speed.”’ 

“It sounds jolly interesting. Tell me! 
What are the lessons about ? ”’ 


“Oh ! They cover all the topics of everyday 
life. They describe the Home, the Street, the 
Shops ; they take you to the Theatre, the 
you visit 
the Post Office, the Railway Station, even the 
Doctor and the Chemist.” 


‘“ T often wondered how you learned to speak 
French so flue ntly and understand it so readily 
now the secret’s out,’ 


“Yes, it’s thanks to the Linguaphone 
method. Why not write for the Linguaphone 
Book—it costs nothing, and they will let you 
have a set of records on 7 days’ trial.” 
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THE DICKENS THEATRE 


Vincent Crummies, his Theatre and his Times. 
DARTON. (Wells Gardner. £2 2s.) 


By F. J. HARVEY 


It is always a pleasure to read a book which is a labour of 
love, as this one is; and when it is combined with a large 
slice of entertaining Dickens life, the pleasure is doubled. 
But alas! the very phrase ‘‘ Dickens life *’ will show Mr. 
Darton that one is not a true convert to his cause, yet he will 
agree that however like life art may be, it is not the same 
as life. For Mr. Darton claims, and indeed proves, that 
the theatre of Mr. Crummles was no figment of Dickens’s 
lurid imagination: bit by bit he shows that the extrava- 
gances described in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ”’ had their counter- 
part in life, and that Miss Petowker and the Infant Prodigy 
existed in the world, even if not so dazzlingly as in Dickens. 
“It is, in fact, nonsense to call these rotund and splendid 
figures the Great Grotesques, as they have been called. ... 
They are the Great Realities. It is the figures of languishing 
sentiment, the Smikes and Madeline Brays, who are the 
grotesques: though even they existed, nominis umbre.” 

The first part of the book is a description of the wander- 
ing theatre world at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries, a world which fantastically 
developed the already fantastic Drury Lane under 
Christopher Rich in the days of Queen Anne, and which 
endured at any rate until just before the war. Mr. Darton 
thinks that Dickens placed Crummles too low, for though 
the Portsmouth circuit was not one of the first-rate ones, it 
was not altogether so absurd as Dickens made out. But it 
is possible that Dickens himself acted at Portsmouth; his 
love of the theatre is well known, and in his writings, apart 
from his burlettas, it comes out again in Mr. Wopsle. The 
period makes a fascinating chapter in the history of the 
stage, and Mr. Darton deals with it with affection and 
erudition. The next part is the Crummles portions of 
‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby *’ lifted from their context and dove- 
tailed together, which is followed by a series of notes to 
illustrate how closely Dickens stuck to facts. We remember, 
for instance, how Crummles relied on his tubs and his 
pump, his duel dragged in for no reason but that a duel 
was popular, and how he kept the chaise-pony in reserve in 
case all else failed: we remember the agony of the players 
when they heard a London critic had come down, and the 
great stand-by the Infant Prodigy was (she, of course, dates 
from the decay of the Restoration theatre, when children of 
five and six were advertised—positively their first appear- 
ance !—to act as a draw) ; and of all these wonders the notes 
give us counterparts. 

Even the most crazy things are revealed in a new light. 
Take Mr. Crummles’s account of how he was bowled over 
by his wife: ‘‘ The very first time I saw that admirable 
woman ... she stood upon her head on the butt end of a 
spear... such grace, coupled with such dignity. I adored 
her from that moment.’’ Compare that with an extract from 
Stirling’s ‘‘ Old Drury Lane’’: ‘‘ A bystander asked him if 
he liked Kean’s acting. ‘ Like him, muster? Why, he nearly 
lifted me off my seat in his tent scene. Ah, but there’s 
nothing like his Harlequin. See him hold Columbine on his 
leg, pitch up a bat and catch it; there was nature if you 
like, and real acting.’’’ Again, Mr. Crummles remarked: 
‘* We had a first-tragedy man in our company once, who, 
when he played Othello, used to black himself all over. But 
that’s feeling a part and going into it as if you meant it ; it 
isn’t usual; more’s the pity.’’ Against that we read, 
‘“*Jemmy White,’ manager of a very primitive theatre in 
Nottingham ... played all the best parts in everything. 
When he enacted ‘ Othello,’ Zanga in ‘ Thé Revenge,’ or 
Mungo in ‘ The Padlock,’ he uniformly coloured himself 
black from head to foot. This, he said, gave him a better 
idea what a black man should feel and be.” 

The book ends with appendices on Crummles in the 
theatre, Mr. Wopsle, and George Barnwell. It is admirably 
illustrated, partly from excellent reproductions of Dickens’s 
original illustrators. ‘‘ This edition, with the frontispiece 
coloured by hand in the antique manner, is limited to 400 
copies . If it is necessary to reprint the work, the frontis- 
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piece will be plain.’’ One can only hope that this is a mis- 
print, and that the If should read When, for it is a book 


every lover of the theatre and every lover of Dickens ought 
to have. 
BoNAMY DOBREE. 


FICTION 


Daphne Adeane. By MAvRICE BARING. 


(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Lenore Divine. By JEAN DEvANNY. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Summer Storm. A Study in Contrasts. By FRANK SWINNERTON. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


= These Days. By MICHAEL TRAPPES-LOMAX. (Secker. 
Ss. ) 


Collected Edition. 


bass i Famliy. By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
s. 6d. 


(Collins. 


Moteley’s Concession. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Field of Mustard. 


By C. NINA BOYLE. (Allen & Unwin. 


Tales by A. E. COPPARD. 7s. 6d.) 


THE cultured people whose emotions are carefully arranged 
and redistributed by Mr. Maurice Baring in his new novel 
never raise their voices. Being well-bred, and in fact real, 
they can control their passions. When the equable move- 
ment of charming and pointed conversation has stopped 
with reading, we are left, as in other novels by Mr. Baring, 
with a persistent sense of effective pattern. Michael Choyce, 
in view of his interesting political career, concludes at danger 
point his agreeable liaison with the wife of an artist, and 
makes a brilliant match. His rich young wife loves him, 
but she has too much character to make their marriage 
appear other than a social success. Towards Daphne 
Adeane, a woman whose strange Spanish-American beauty 
had troubled many before she died, Fanny bears an acci- 
dental resemblance in features that draws to her several 
who had loved Daphne. In romantic fiction a beauty so 
persistent in memory would have become a mysterious and 
unifying theme, but Mr. Baring merely uses this central 
theme of romance to stress the fact, apparently, that emotion 
is readily transferable and that the present is sharpened 
by the past. Shown only in its varying effects, the romantic 
cause is deprived of its power of simplification, and becomes 
faintly irrelevant. In the end the situation between Michael 
and his wife is cleverly reversed. Fanny falls in love with 
an admirer of the deceased Daphne. Her husband, who has 
been reported ‘‘ missing ’’ in the war, returns suddenly after 
a lamentable lapse of memory, and, as he needs the mother 
of his children, Fanny is faced with a moral issue that 
reveals clearly, in decision, her fine character. 

The moral issue courageously faced by Mr. Baring’s 
heroine is one that gives little trouble to the modern Lenore 
Divine, who figures in this second novel by Mrs. Devanny. 
Having rejected in disdain the honourable but conventional 
proposal of marriage made by the decent and simple-minded 
Virtue Holly, she talked that poor young man into living 
with her until she had ascertained the true state of her 
feelings. Finally she walks off with a4n educated Maori, 
fortified in her belief in the modern woman’s need of 2 
love-mate and the self-justification of primal impulses. 
Lenore, who lectures Holly on the alleged incestuous basis 
of ancient Egyptian civilization when he takes to drink, and 
treats a woman friend, who has presented her husband with 
an illegitimate baby, to a discourse on economic and popular 
science, is unfortunately taken quite seriously by Mrs. 
Devanny. The only moral to be drawn is that, in New 
Zealand, aboriginals make the best husbands. 

Blazing sun and scorching sand gave intensity to an 
illicit honeymoon in one of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s earlier 
books, but the London heat-wave which lasts throughout 
Mr. Swinnerton’s little romance only justifies itself in being 
the cause, in the first chapter, of Miss Abel’s sudden death 
from heart failure. The typewriting business owned by the 
deceased lady is bought over in partnership by the ambigu- 
ous Beatrice and the simple, affectionate Polly. Henry 
Falconer, a friend of Beatrice, is attracted by Polly, and 
we have a tolerable triangle. Mr. Swinnerton, for no very 
definite reason, adds a mystery to the selfish Beatrice, which 
is immediately guessable. His virtues are here, but the 
carefully arranged contrast on which the plot depends pre- 
cludes the obvious possibilities of character development. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are coloured). 
Demy 8vo. In one Volume. 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘T have just been looking through a recently published volume 
which no library, whether in England or America, however modest 
may be its proportions, should be without. It isa History of England 
in one volume, by perhaps the most accomplished of our younger 
historians—Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan.” 

—Lord Oxford and Asquithin The Sunday Times. 
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A}Volume of Essays by 
The Bishop of Winchester 
The Bishop of Manchester 
The Bishop of Liverpool 
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Canon F. W. Dwelly 

Canon B. K. Cunningham 
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8vo. 9s. net. 


AN IMPORTANT 
ROYAL BIOGRAPHY 


»y HLR.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 


MY FIFTY YEARS 


(Illus. 21/- net.) 











This extremely interesting autobiography by H.R.H. Prince 
Nicholas of Greece contains much interesting information on the 
history of recent times. It is vividly written and contains many 
interesting anecdotes and comments on important personages. 








THEDAYS OF MY LIFE 
An Autobiography by Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 
'n Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 
“* The most attractive biography which has appeared for some time 
. . » Achronicle to be read with profit and delight.” 
— Yorkshire Post. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 


BRITISH BIRDS 
By ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
In Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. 
Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 


Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete Work. 
With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 


A CITY COUNCIL FROM WITHIN 


By E. D.. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester. 
8vo. 7s.f6d. net. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : The Gateway to a New Life 


*By GEO. W. MULLINS, M.B.E. 
8vo. 6s."6d. net. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
&. By ROBERT HERRING. 
* With Illustrations by HUBERT WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book about Andorra. 




















REFLECTIONS 


SHAKESPEARE 
» LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line. 21/- net.) 


‘““Miss Lena Ashwell’s reflections from Shakespeare illuminate not 
only the plays themselves, but also the modern theatre and that 
wider stage of the modern world . . . delightful humour... . 
The plan of this book is discursive, and many delightful persona] 
reminiscences are included.”—Sunduy Times. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON [& Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row 














LADY JOHN RUSSELL 
A Memoir with Selections from her Diaries and Correspondence. 
Edited by DESMOND McCARTHYand AGATHA RUSSELL. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE 


By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





CARDINAL MERCIER 
By GEORGES GOYAU, of the “ Académie Fran¢aise.” 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount HALirax. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





RECENT |ESSAYS 

_ Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 

« . BLiprary Epition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
A Collection of Nineteen Essays from the writings of Richard 
1Garnett, John Galsworthy, Hilaire Belloc, Lord Acton, Max 

tf  Beerbohm, H. G. Wells, Robert Louis Stevenson, Arnold 
Bennett, E. V. Lucas, the Rev. Cyril A. Alington, George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, W. B. Yeats, Sir Edmund Gosse, Dean 

7 Inge; and G. K. Chesterton. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 17s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR. By A. H.~BENNETT. 
A Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
TO MEET MR. STANLEY. By DOROTHY JOHNSON 
A Tale of School Life. 
THE CABALA. By T. N. WILDER. 


An amusing satire of a high society clique in Rome. 
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‘*One of These Days”’ is a clever first novel, which 
reflects the brilliance of social superficialities, and is more 
complete than promising. It is concerned with the amuse- 
ments of a house party on the Riviera and the desperate 
attempts of a shy man to propose to a girl who is uncon- 
scious of his emotional travail. The shy lover, the hostess, 
and her admirers are all quickened by the fact that a remark- 
ably handsome young English poet is lying unconscious in 
the house, having arrived by means of a motor accident. 
It is a witty circumstance, and readers will torment them- 
selves with curiosity to know if he wakes up in time to 
confuse the emotional pattern of the party. 

Mr. Archibald Marshall plays happily with the conse- 
quences of British respectability in his social comedy. The 
inherited calm of the Allbrights in their country home is 
disturbed by the sudden arrival of Aunt Abigail from 
America. Tim becomes engaged to a touring actress with 
a heart of gold but lips of vulgar paint. Lord Liss, a pros- 
pective son-in-law, had been a bank clerk before the war 
brought him his title, and his manners are lurid. The All- 
brights probably learn more about life, but in the final 
pairing-off their respectability is not endangered ; and the 
white-haired aunt, who has become a menace, gets rid of 
herself by astonishing rejuvenation. 

This new novel by Miss Nina Boyle shows a welcome 
return from psychic to plain adventure. An ex-officer is 
sent out by a business syndicate to negotiate for mining 
concessions with an isolated community among the 
Pyrenees, dodges knives, and becomes mixed up in revolu- 
tionary troubles that are solved by the League of Nations. 
The events are more spirited than fantastic, for Miss Boyle 
writes with obvious knowledge of the picturesque aspects 
of the hill towns. The romance concerning a lovely Pro- 
testant girl who is imprisoned by wicked monks to do their 
household work is less happy ; the distressed orphan rather 
recalls that moribund writer of begging letters known as 
‘* The Spanish Prisoner.” 

The first story of Mr. Coppard’s new collection, in which 
ragged matrons gathering faggots discuss their relations 
with a lusty gamekeeper, really recalls, in rusticity, Mr. 
Noel Coward’s popular play. But when Mr. Coppard is 
himself, his quiet humour is delightful. In the little 
story ‘Fifty Pounds,’’ that of a quiet, decent man 
‘married to a termagant, he catches life itself with tender- 
ness. The little emotional turn of surprise at the end, so 
skilfully done, suddenly reminds us that the short-story 
form is as arbitrary as a sonnet and much more mysterious 
in its illusion. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


The History of Russia. By Sik BERNARD PARES. (Cape. 21s.) 


THE book is valuable, in parts excellent, and yet misses being 
a first-class history work. Sir Bernard Pares has an excep- 
tional knowledge of Russia, and the disappointments which 
he experienced, as an eye-witness to a great deal of her 
recent history, have not weakened in him the love for the 
country, but have made him singularly impartial. In this 
way, the book, which is an account of Russian history up 
to 1925, is exemplary ; it suffers, however, from being so 
indiscriminately packed with detailed information as to 
make one wonder how five hundred pages (and the average 
reader) can bear it all. Sir Bernard Pares aimed at writing 
history, but finished by producing something more closely 
akin to a chronicle ; and this, whilst disclaiming the very 
thing which he was doing. He writes on page 18:— 
‘Those who ask always for clear-cut events, for 
powerful and organized states, those who are inclined to 
regard history as a record of kings and wars, will in the 
case of the Slavs often lose sight of a factor less striking, 
but in the long run far more important—population.” 


But who, indeed, now wants ‘‘ a record of kings and wars *’? 
Still, this is the proper description for the greater part of 
Sir Bernard Pares’s book. Having dealt with the successors 
of Peter the Great, he again remarks (page 232) :— 


‘Who would take this miserable record as the history” 
of a people? Not any serious historian. ... Through the 
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barrack capital of St. Petersburg, situated outside Russian 
soil and cut off from the life of the Russian people, brainless 
or squalid adventurers succeed each other. And where, 
except in the Russian army, are there signs of Russia? "’ 


But then, why devote so much space to these squalid adven- 
turers? Sir Bernard knows and acknowledges the para- 
mount importance of social history, and yet seems unable 
to resist ‘‘ clear-cut events,’’ and although he does not neg- 
lect other subjects, dwells most of the time on the history of 
the Tsarist State, ‘‘a State without a people. . . chiefly 
interested not in Russia but in Europe, in foreign politics, 
in the prestige or territory which it could win abroad.” 
Still, in spite of shortcomings, of crude language and an 
uncouth style, one cannot help liking the book. There is 
something very honest and direct about it; and like old 
chronicles, without any art, by the mere strength of the 
events recounted, it sometimes succeeds in producing power- 
ful dramatic effects. It is the record of the most extra- 
ordinary sufferings of a nation, and explains the otherwise in- 
comprehensible catastrophe of the present day. Like Russian 
novels, it contains scenes which are surprising and yet truly 
human, full of imagination and insight, and of a direct, un- 
varnished truth, the spiritual experiences of people who dare 
to admit what they see and feel. Take the story of Peter the 
Great and his son, Alexis, the clash between the two char- 
acters, the revolt of the son, his confession, and his murder. 
Or of the man who, in a conspiracy against Catherine II., 
forced his way into the prison of Tsar John and found him 
murdered—‘t Now there is no help for it,’’ was his very 
characteristic comment. ‘‘They are right, and we are 
wrong.’’ Or the story of the peasant revolts in which the 
leaders usually impersonated some Tsar, with no more 
deceit than there is in the games of children—in 1773, the 
Cossack Pugachev 
‘appeared on the Irgiz as Peter III., returned from travels. 
in Poland, Egypt, and Jerusalem. Marrying a Cossack girl, 
he appointed maids of honour and surrounded himself with 
bogus courtiers, actually bearing the names of Orlov, 
Vorontsev, and Panin ; he even produced later a sham Paul. 


. . . Two of his forts he named Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
and appeared at parades as Emperor.” 


This is like the Passion Plays among the Russian peasants, 
which are not plays to them—they have been known to end 
in martyrdom and death ; it also explains why the Russian 
theatre is so much superior to anything Europe has pro- 
duced, 

As a last example, take the story of the Patriarch 
Hermogen in the ‘‘ Time of Troubles,” after the death of 
Ivan the Terrible, when the Poles, already in possession of 
vast Russian territories, tried to carry still further their 
traditional game of breaking up and despoiling Russia. Her- 
mogen, a man of eighty, endeavoured to keep up the spirit 
of patriotism among his people :— 

‘‘ Imprisoned by the Poles, he was taken by them to the 

Red Square and ordered to dissuade the people from resist- 

ance ; what he said was this: ‘ Blessed be those who come 

to save the Moscow sovereignty; and you, traitors, be 


accursed.’ They were the last words he spoke in public. He 
was taken back to his cell, where . . . he died of starvation.” 
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A Rare Book 


Experiences of a Literary Man 
STEPHEN GWYNN 


“It is a long time, in’eed, since we had so readable and 

interesting a book of this kind. So few who have any 

experiences worth recalling can put them down with any 
literary grace.—Evening Standard. 
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Kluchevsky’s History of Russia 


Vol. IV. 
Translated by C. J. HOGARTH. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Gg. Vols. I-III of Professor Kluchevsky’s great work appeared in 1911-1913. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE 


Aspects of Science: Second Series. By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 
(Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

Essays in Popular Science. By JULIAN HUXLEY. (Chatto & 
Windus. 16s.) 


AMONGST those useful writers who aim at giving the layman 
some clear notion of the latest advances in physical science, 
Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan holds a deservedly high place. We 
could not hope to meet with a more lucid piece of exposition, 
for instance, than is presented in the thirty pages covered 
by his essay on ‘‘ The Structure of the Atom.’’ Most of us 
have a vague sort of idea that the atom is no longer the 
last word of the physicist, that research has in some 
mysterious way penetrated into its interior recesses, and 
that there are hopes that in a few years we may be inde- 
pendent of coal and other accumulators of energy by tapping 
the vast stores which are now believed to lie within the atom. 
Mr. Sullivan in this essay explains briefly what has been 
discovered within the last thirty years as to the structure 
of the supposed ‘“‘ uncuttable ’’ concept so dear to countless 
philosophers, from Lucretius to Dalton. Scientific minds 
had long been troubled by the difficulty of supposing that 
the material universe was built up of some eighty or ninety 
different kinds of atoms. ‘‘ Why should there be just this 
number of elementary substances, each one, as it were, 
specially created? ’’ Manufactured articles, as one great 
physicist scornfully called the atoms, hardly came into our 
modern scheme of universal evolution. It had frequently 
been suggested that the atoms might, in fact, be built up 
of some simpler, less numerous and more elusive prime 
material ; Prout, for instance, guessed that hydrogen was 
the sole constituent of all matter, and so perhaps accounted 
for the extreme levity of human achievements. But in 1897 
the first step on the true road was made by the experimental 
discovery of the electron, a tiny particle of matter only equal 
in mass to one eighteen-hundredth part of the smallest atom 
known, and carrying a charge of negative electricity. Later 
research leads us to eliminate the word matter altogether, 
and to believe that the electron is simply the ultimate and 
indivisible particle of electricity—the atom of electricity, if 
we like to call it so. It is no use asking what electricity is— 
we have not yet got to that stage of the investigation. Mr. 
Sullivan explains very briefly and simply how we have now 
been led, however, to the power of forming a clear and very 
possibly true conception of the way in which the ninety-two 
atoms which we guess to exist are built up—or, rather, 
evolved. They are tiny solar systems, to use the most con- 
venient analogy, in which electrons representing the planets 
revolve around a nucleus of positive electricity which acts 
as the central sun. The hydrogen atom is like the earth in 
having only a single satellite ; the helium atom has two ; the 
addition of one more electron in turn produces each of the 
known atoms (three or four still await discovery) up to that 
of uranium, which has ninety-two satellites. We cannot 
follow Mr. Sullivan into his further exposition of the 
quantum theory—which is the negation of the old theory 
of Nature doing nothing by jumps—and its application by 
Dr. Niels Bohr to originate the most plausible account of 
atomic structure yet offered. But the inquirer will find Mr. 
Sullivan a pleasant and trustworthy guide. 

In opening a new volume by Professor Huxley, the 
reader’s first inclination is to murmur, ‘‘ Magni nominis 
umbra!’’ But Mr. Julian Huxley is a great deal more than 
the shadow of his illustrious grandfather. He is well known 
as one of the boldest and most clear-sighted of our younger 
biologists, and everything that he writes on his own subject 
deserves respectful attention. Unfortunately, the one element 
in regard to which he falls short of the Huxleian tradition 
is that of literary style—this is one of the most distressing 
examples of the modern belief that acquired characteristics 
are not inherited. Whether by art or by nature, the original 
Professor Huxley was a most fascinating writer. Nowadays 
we are only just emerging from the baleful period of 
antagonism between science and literature, in which there 
was a tendency to declare that a good writer must be a bad 
investigator. The very considerable merit of Mr. Huxley’s 
earlier essays on questions of heredity is needlessly obscured 
by the lack of clarity in their language, which may be due 
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in part to the fact that many of them were written as reviews 
of other people’s books. The two original papers on ‘‘ The 
Frog and Biology *’ and ‘‘ The Tadpole: a Study in Develop- 
mental Physiology,’’ which occupy'the last hundred pages 
of this volume, show a great advance in lucidity. This is 
a pity, because the average reader would rather understand 
Mr. Huxley’s opinion of chromosomes—word more blessed 
even than vitamine or hormone—than read of Mr. Mangold’s 
success in converting a blastula into a chimaera. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 


Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. RIVERS. 
Paul. 15s.) 


THIs volume contains a selection of Rivers’s writings. With 
the exception of some fieldwork in the Solomons and 
Southern Melanesia, it is the last work of his that we shall 
see. This collection of essays on ‘‘ Psychology and Ethno- 
logy *’ will reveal the wide scope and penetrating directness 
of Rivers’s mind. The studies are divided into four groups, 
dealing with psychology, psycho-medical studies, diffusion, 
and general topics. / Some of the articles are unpublished, 
while others are reprinted from rather inaccessible sources. 
Certain of them are of crucial importance. Take, for 
instance, the Presidential Address to Section H of the British 
Association in 1911, entitled ‘‘ The Ethnological Analysis of 
Culture,’ in which Rivers definitely severed himself from 
the orthodox school of ethnologists and started out to analyze 
cultures historically, thereby giving rise to the historical 
school of anthropology in England. He thus threw a stone 
into the anthropological millpond, the ripples from which 
are still widening, and will continue to widen. Having thus 
freed the bonds of thought for anthropologists in 1911, he 
continued through the next few years to break more shackles 
for them. Witness his paper on ‘‘ The Disappearance of Use- 
ful Arts,’’ published in the volume of essays presented to 
Professor Westermarck. Here he showed that even islanders 
can lose the craft of boat-building, peoples making pottery 
can forget how to do it, and the bow and arrow go out of 
use. He opened the way to the foundation of the principle 
of degradation, or simplification, if you prefer it, of culture. 
The pursuit of this train of thought has shown us that culture 
has disappeared in different parts of the earth on a colossal 
scale, that progress is rare, the rare exception. 

The problem that haunts anthropologists to-day is that 
of diffusion. The great majority of British anthropologists 
are now converted to belief in the process, but they differ 
in the extent to which they believe it to have taken place. 
Some, while agreeing that diffusion has occurred, even 
on a wide scale, still plead for a relatively large amount 
of independent development of culture. But they are being 
slowly yet surely forced by the facts to evacuate one position 
after another, so that the ultimate end of the process is 
clear. Rivers’s tragically sudden death came just when the 
school of diffusionists were preparing for a considerable move 
forward, so he was not destined to take part in the debates 
of the past few years. His final attitude may perhaps be 
predicted from the following quotation. Speaking of the 
burial practices of San Cristoval in the Solomons, he says :— 


‘The Rev. C. E. Fox has recently sent to Professor 
Elliot Smith and myself a record of the modes of burial of 
men of a certain chiefly clan in that and neighbouring 
islands. These funerary customs bear so close a resemblance 
to those of Egypt as to leave no reasonable doubt that 
travellers, imbued with the essential ideas of Egyptian cul- 
ture, reached San Cristoval and introduced not only burial 
in pyramidal structures, but also the custom of erecting a 
statue to serve as the residence of the ghost of the dead 
man ”’ (p. 117). 


(Kegan 


If Rivers had seen the fuller presentations of the facts con- 
cerning the early civilization of the Pacific and of America, 
and the relationship of these civilizations to that of Egypt 
of the Pyramid Age, there is no doubt as to his adherence 
to what is termed the extreme diffusionist school led by 
Elliot Smith. 

The first essay in the book, on Sociology and Psychology, 
is of great importance, Rivers laid down the proposition 
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that the psychological interpretation of social institutions 
must come after the historical investigations into these insti- 
tutions. ‘‘I suggest that it is the business of sociology to 
ascertain what happens and what has happened before it 
tries to explain why it happens and has happened "’ (p. 7). 
That puts the whole question of method in a nutshell. 
Rivers has here laid down a principle that is destined to 
revolutionize the study of social psychology. 


W. J. PERRY. 


A LABOUR OF LOVE 


A New History of Spanish Literature. By JAMES FITZMAURICE- 


KELLY, F.B.A. (Milford. 12s. 6d.) 


Or the various works of the late Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
his ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature ’’ had the first place in 
his own affections, and has enjoyed a remarkable success. 
First published in 1898, it has been translated into Spanish, 
French, and German, rewritten in French, retranslated into 
Spanish, and now rewritten in English. ‘‘It was the 
author’s custom,’’ writes his widow, herself a competent 
Spanish scholar, ‘‘ to have his copy of each new edition 
interleaved. The book accompanied him everywhere. He 
worked at it continually—revising, correcting, and perfect- 
ing. ... And he continued to do this until within three 
days of his death (November 30th, 1923).”’ 

A work with such a history provokes in one not only 
curiosity, but sympathy and admiration. It is best to say 
at once that in none of its forms is it a book wholly suited 
to the classroom. Not one of the four persons who have 
been chiefly concerned in the revision is a teacher, and this 
is significant. The author had a passion for dates, and 
inserted a forbidding quantity of them. Unfortunately he 
did not stop at Spain. We do not really need in a history 
of Spanish literature to know the dates of the births and 
deaths of Lord Holland, Thomas Rymer, John Stuart Mill, 
Cardinal Newman, Joseph Dacre, Carlyle, and scores beside 
who in this book are thrust upon us. Nor is it practicable, 
however delightful, in a small history of Spanish literature, 
to make leisurely and ornamental quotations from Spenser, 
Coleridge, and Coventry Patmore. Nor should a large 
number of names of quite unimportant writers, any more 
than unnecessary dates, crowd valuable space. On some 
pages there is a proportion (excluding footnotes) of one name 
to every two lines; on a few the proportion is even higher. 
Further, many brief articles and books of small value might 
have been omitted from the uncomfortably bulky biblio- 
graphy. In that case, the chief fault of the book could have 
been remedied, namely, its neglect of movements, schools, 
evolution, and foreign influences, and its too exclusive con- 
cern with men. 

But in spite of all this, the ‘‘ New History "’ is an invalu- 
able book of reference, and never for long dull reading. The 
author had deep insight into the minds of the writers whom 
he knew so well, and the gift of saying both apt and 
beautiful things unforgettably. Now he is poking fun at the 
confessions of ‘‘ the austere and learned Ticknor ’’ made “‘ in 
the safe obscurity of a footnote ’’ ; now he lays an accurate 
finger on the immortal quality in Jorge Manrique at one end 
of his story; now on the greatness and weakness of 
Espronceda at the other. Many of us can recognize the 
truth of phrases like these ; few of us could coin them ; 
none will forget them :— 


‘*(Manrique) intones the great commonplaces with a 
noble solemnity and sets his dirge to unforgettable music. 
.. . Nothing in Spanish has come home more closely to the 
universal heart. 

“* (Espronceda’s) flights of superb rhetoric, the resonant 
melody of his diction, his picturesque imagery, his emphasis, 
all reflect the strength and the weakness of Spain.” 


Other qualities the book has, which the reader will dis- 
cover for himself: only one need here be mentioned. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly was no narrow, exclusive scholar. At home 
in many literatures, he gives us in this book the best fruit 
of his varied studies. Again and again, whether by striking 
comparison or apt quotation, he broadens his reader’s out- 
look and provokes in him the desire for investigation. For 
this reason alone, his ‘‘ New History ’’ stands out, as the 
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old one did, above others. If it is superseded—and it may be 
—as a text-book, it will certainly remain for generations as 
a book to be referred to, quoted from, and admired, if not, 
indeed, loved. Even as it accompanied its author every- 
where, so it will also accompany the discerning reader. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THREE more volumes have appeared in the charming series 
of facsimile reprints, bound in marbled paper, published by 
the Clarendon Press: ‘‘ Two Poems,”’ by William Cowper, 
1798 (4s. 6d.) ; Christopher Smart’s ‘‘A Song to David,” 
1763 (5s. 6d.) ; and Pope’s ‘‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,”’ 1734 
(7s. 6d.). 

Mr. Bernard Darwin has edited a charming anthology 
of ‘‘ sports, games, and the open air,’’ under the title ‘‘ The 
Game’s Afoot ’’ (Sidgwick & Jackson, 7s. 6d.). 

‘* Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion,’’ Vol. XII. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.), contains 
essays by H. W. Garrod, Herbert Wright, R. W. Chap- 
man, &c. 

‘‘ A History of Ireland,’’ by Kleanor Hull (Harrap, 18s.), 
carries the story of Ireland down to the end of the Tudor 
period, and is illustrated. ‘‘ The Judges of Ireland, 1221- 
1921,’’ by F. Elrington Ball (Murray, 2 vols., 32s.), gives 
an exhaustive review of the lives and work of the judges 
appointed by England in Ireland for six centuries. 

‘The History of Medicine,’’ by C. G. Cumston (Kegan 
Paul, 16s.), is a new volume in ‘‘ The History of Civiliza- 
tion ’’ series, and deals with medicine from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Gerald Howe, a new publisher, publishes a beauti- 
fully printed book, ‘‘ Examples of San Bernardino of Siena,” 
illustrated by Robert Austin (10s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have published ‘** The Bedside 
Bible,’’ an anthology of passages from the Old and New 
Testaments arranged" by W. L. Courtney (15s.\. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


india under Lord Ellenborough, 1842-44. By Sir ALGERNON LAw. 

(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Lord Ellenborough’s term as Governor-General was 
brief, and he was the victim of a summary recall. By 
nearly all the historians of British India that recall has 
been approved, largely on the ground that he had been 
guilty of an enterprise, at once ridiculous and provocative, 
in connection with the notorious gates of the Somnath 
Temple. The great marauder, Mahmoud of Ghazni, had 
carried them off ages before, and after the first Afghan War 
Ellenborough, who was exactly what the anti-imperialist 
orator means when he speaks of a prancing proconsul, 
organized a pageant for their return. The fact that the 
gates he paraded were a clumsy imitation of the originals 
has always been treated as an aggravation of Ellenborough’s 
offence, but the editor of this selection of dispatches takes 
the curious view that the question of the genuineness of the 
gates was irrelevant. The introduction is a piece of 
thoroughgoing advocacy. According to this view, Ellen- 
borough was almost the only man of his time who had a 
statesman’s grasp of Indian affairs. ‘‘ He found a defeated 
army and an empire in danger.’’ He restored British 
prestige, and after his return to England he spoke the right 
word on policy again and again. Certainly his letter to 
the first Lord Ripon on his recall is a forceful piece of 
writing, and, as this volume shows, he was always a master 
hand at a dispatch. Guizot thought him the best orator 
among the early Victorian Tories. The Somnath incident 
remains a folly, but there is more than enough in these 
papers to compel a revision of the popular judgment upon 
the man and his record. 


. * * 


By Sir WILLIAM FOSTER. 


John Company. (Bodley Head. 
) 


12s. 6d 

Sir William Foster, turning aside from his labour upon 
the vast Calendars of the East India Company, is here indulg- 
ing himself in an agreeable occupation. He has brought 
together a series of short studies dealing with certain of the 
lighter aspects of the Company as seen from the London 
headquarters. Here is a chapter on its first two homes in 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 





WORLD TOUR. 
JAN. \4th. FIVE MONTHS. __ 807 GUINEAS. 


Visiting CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
THE PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, CANADA. 


Organised and accompanied by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GS., 
159, Auckland Road, London, S.E.19. 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ence, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
“Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1280 (2 lines). 





EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 








INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: He.en T. Newp, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


AN ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 

boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class. Moderate 
fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., 
Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
LECTURER IN GERMAN. 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the above-mentioned 
iS 


SALARY: £400 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £500 
per annum. _ ‘ 

_ Salary will be paid from February Ist, 1927, if the lecturer has vacated 
his previous post on or before January 8ist, 1927, and reports for duty on 
~ a February 25th, otherwise salary will be paid from date of assumption 

uty. 

TRANSPORT: £50 will be allowed towards passage expenses, subject to 
a proportionate refund in the event of termination of the engagement within 
3 years from the date of assumption of duty. 

DUTIES: The successful applicant will be required to assume duty on 
March Ist, 1927. 

The Lecturer must become a member of the University Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Fund. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials (all in duplicate) should reach 
the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, from whom forms of application 
and full particulars may be obtained, not later than November 30th, 1926. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


WANTED, to commence duties in January, 1927, a highly 
qualified SCIENCE MASTER to organise and teach Science (Chemistry 
and Physics) throughout the School. Degree and experience essential. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope) from the Head Master, County School. Bodmin, 
to whom they should be returned not later than December 12th. 
F. R. PASCOE, 


Education Department, Secretary for Education. 


County Hall, Truro. 
November 20th, 1926. 





CITY OF LEEDS. 
APPOINTMENT OF CITY LIBRARIAN. 


T™ Leeroy COMMITTEE are prepared to receive 
pplications for the position of CITY LIBRARIAN i 
date from April Ist, 1927. a . dpomaleenemeneacdines 

The person appointed will be required to take charge of the Central and 
Branch Libraries of the City and to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office. Preference will be given to persons who have had 
experience of public library work. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience and salary required, 
accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, must be delivered at my 
Office, 26, Great George Street, not later than December 4th, 1926, and endorsed 
“City Librarian.” 

Canvassing Members of the Council is prohibited: 

The person appointed will be required to pass a medical examination and 
contribute to the Superannuation Fund established by the Corporation under 
the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. 

There are no printed Forms of Application or Lists of Duties. 

’ THOMAS THORNTON, 


: Town Clerk. 
November 12th, 1926. 








FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH 
and ESPERANTO can be learned at home easily and pleasantly by 
means of Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and intonation are 
assured. In use in more than 700 Universities, Colleges and Schools. Free 
demonstrations daily at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet, sent gratis and post free on application to The Linguaphone Institute, 
490, Napier House, 24, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephones: 
Chancery 7638-9. 








LITERARY. 


‘“*THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 

John Bright Street, Birmingham, specialise in the 

buying, selling, and exchanging of scarce, out-of-print books 
on every subject. 





ROOKPLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





RITE for New Remainder Catalogue of Books in General 
Literature, at Greatly Reduced Prices.—H, Clarke, 48, Norfolk Street, 
Boston, Lincs. 





ONG POEMS WANTED. — Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider good snappy Song Lyrics, with a view to arranging Music 
for immediate publication. Known and unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
Box 866, Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd., 
231, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ARS VIVENDI 
TREATMENT 


For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat, and 
Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 


Particulars from 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 04, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 








LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PUBLIC LECTURE on “ China at the Parting of the Ways ”’ 
will be given by DR. HU SHIH (Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Pekin), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
Monday, DECEMBER 6th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
J. P. Bruce, D.Lit. (Professor of Chinese in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PUBLIC LECTURE on “ The Second Chinese Renaissance ”’ 
will be given by DR. HU SHIH (Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Pekin), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, N.W.1), on 
Thursday, DECEMBER 2nd, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
MR. H. V. ROUTH, M.A. (Reader in English Literature in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘‘ THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE LOGIC 
OF INDUCTION ” will be given by Dr. C. D, BROAD, M.A., Litt.D. 
(of Trinity College, Cambridge), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Professor Graham Wallas, M.A., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Political Science in the University. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘“‘ AIR WARFARE ” will be given by Air Vice- 
Marshal H. R. M. BROOKE-POPHAM, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C. (Air 
Officer Commanding Fighting Area (R.A.F.), Uxbridge), at the IMPERIAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, South 
Kensington, S.W.7), on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9th, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Prof. L. Bairstew, C.B.E., F.R.S. (Zaharoff Professor of 
Avie SSION TREE. W ITHOUT TICKET 
J 1s csE, W J iT. 
— EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





‘‘ (’HILBLAINS,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, on Thursday, 
December 2nd, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40, Chandos 
Street, Charing Cross. Admission 1s. 
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the City, before the building of the East India House, one 
on the Company’s first surgeon-general, others on the dock- 
yard at Blackwall, and Poplar Chapel. Sir William, again, 
gives a summary of his researches into the early life of 
Warren Hastings, and altogether provides a pleasant volume 
for that considerable minority of readers who find the 
records of John Company a continual entertainment. 


A Short Italian Dictionary. 
ALFRED HOARE. 
Press. 10s. 6d,) 
Everyone who has used Mr. Hoare’s large and small 

Italian dictionaries is aware of their excellences. This new 

edition of the second volume of his short dictionary is very 

considerably enlarged. The extent of the enlargement can 
be seen from the fact that the 294 pages of the first edition 
have grown to 421 in the second. The growth is mainly due 
to the inclusion of a large number of translations of idiomatic 
phrases. Thus on the very first page one finds that the word 

‘about’ has twenty-four lines to the eight lines in the 

previous edition, and that the increase is entirely due to 


phrases. 
NOVELS IN’ BRIEF 


Sack and Sugar. By MRS. ALFRED SipGwick. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


This is an entertaining novel, even if it is inclined to be 
shapeless and a little tedious. We read smiling, once or twice 
break into a chuckle, and sometimes wish that a particular 
piece of fun were not kept up for quite as long as it is. 
Mrs. Colmar, a middle-aged Anglo-German Parisian, charm- 
ingly relates the story of her children’s marriages. Victor, 
born in Rome, is an ardent Englishman; Henri, in Madrid, 
a staunch Frenchman ; Eva, in Naples, moderately Anglo- 
French ; and Gerda, in Baden-Baden, ‘‘ was everything by 
starts and nothing long.’’ The mother herself is cosmo- 
politan, humorous, kind, and sensible. There are some unde- 
niably good touches. For example, the picture of the strictly 
English Watkins family, which furnishes wives for the two 
boys ; and the adventures of Kitty (Victor’s wife) on her first 
visit to Paris. This is good fun, and the former may even 
be dignified by the name of satire. But the fun is often 
forced. Gerda is a bore, and the scene on the express with 
the children is mere rough-and-tumble film farce. The title 
comes from Shakespeare: ‘‘ If sack and sugar be a fault, God 
help the wicked.’’ The novel is joyfully in accordance with 
this idea. 


Vol. tl. 


English-Italian. By 
Second Edition. 


(Cambridge University 


In Days that are Dead. By Str HuGH CLIFFORD. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 
Heat, thirst, disease, loneliness, and _ separation ; 


courage, devotion, fellowship, and hard work, which usually 
goes unrewarded ; the outrageous, stifling exuberance of 
tropical scenery and the irresistible menace of ugly supersti- 
tions—from all these elements are the stories, of life in 
Malay composed, which form Sir Hugh Clifford’s book. The 
native desperado, the heroic French missionary priest, the 
young soldier or Civil Servant who struggles against the 
morbid passions of exile, and thanks Heaven for the glimpses 
of friendship with men or books, are the only figures here 
represented. There is great pathos in ‘‘In the Heart of 
Kalamantan,”’ the story of an intimacy maintained by tele- 
phone between two lonely men, and in ‘‘ Cast,’’ which tells 
the story of the man who sacrifices health and strength to 
the Empire while still young. Inevitably coloured, often 
highly coloured, by the sentimentality of the Imperialist 
outlook, the stories are nevertheless free from effeminacy 
and platitude. The nature of their themes demands a certain 
lack of reserve, but this outspoken emotionalism is not 
allowed to exceed what is proportionate to exile, and the 
style of the book is ready and lively / 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Tue best Beltona records this month are: ‘‘ Credo’’ from 
Verdi's ‘‘ Otello’’ and ‘‘O Star of Eve’ from Tannhdauser, 
sung by Howard Fry, baritone (12-in. record. 7008. 6s. 6d.), 
and Brahms’s Hungarian Dance, No. 8, and Moszkowski’s 
Spanish Dance, played by the Sutherland Orchestra (1086. 
2s. 6d.). The 3s. records include ‘‘ Lochnagar ’’ and “ Hail 
Caledonia,’’ sung by Herbert Thorpe, tenor (6052) and ‘‘ The 
Arrow and the Song,’ sung by Hope Jackson (6067) ; the 
2s. 6d. ‘‘ The Nightingale and the Frogs”’ and ‘‘ Australia 
To-day,” played by the Beltona Military Band (1087) ; ‘* El 
Dorado and Jollity,” violin solo by H. Macpherson (1025) ; 
two foxtrots played by the Palm Beach Players (1081), and 
a foxtrot and waltz played by Avenue Beach Orchestra 
(1078) ; two negro spirituals sung by the Harmony Quartette 
(1072) ; ‘‘ Down by the Sally Gardens” and ‘ Drehareen 
o Machree,”’ sung by Molly O'Callaghan, contralto (1069). 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


“If Christmas on the Saturday fall, 
That winter is to be dreaded by all.” 


HIS old saying, familiar in the West, has led a North- 
Country friend to ask how a motorist should prepare 
for a hard winter. 

To start with, I have ordered a new set of non-skid 
chains for use on the rear wheels on ice or snow-covered 
roads. A couple of pieces of stout rope, wrapped round 
each back tyre, are useful in emergencies, but chains are 
best. If nothing of the kind is available hills should be 
descended very slowly in bottom gear, to avoid braking, as 
the sudden checking of a car when descending a steep, slip- 
pery slope, may suddenly change the vehicle into a 
toboggan ! 

It is a terrifying experience to realize that back wheels 
are sliding rather than revolving, for the engine no longer 
acts as a brake, and a cool head (with a dash of luck) is 
needed to avert a nasty accident. Twice I have got out of a 
tight corner by striking the left-hand kerb smartly two or 
three times with the near-side front tyre, thus checking the 
speed of the car. 

I think in both instances the effect of the shocks was to 
set the rear wheels revolving again, and with low gear 
engaged, the braking effect of the engine enabled one to 
regain control of the car. To avoid such risks be prepared 
with non-skid chains. 


EASY ENGINE STARTING. 

Some engines will start without trouble on the coldest 
mornings ; others won’t! I have made a practice of turning 
the engine over a few times with the cranking handle before 
applying the electric starter, but since adopting an oil de 
lure, three years ago, I have never had a ‘“‘ gummy ” engine, 
and the cranking handle has remained in the tool-box. 

My cars are always fitted with a Bowden Extra Air Inlet 
and Easy Starting device—the latter resembling the old 
wick carburetter. Into this I pour a tablespoonful of petrol, 
open the Extra Air Inlet and the throttle, and apply the 
electric starter (with ignition switched off), to draw a charge 
of gas into the cylinders. After the starter button has been 
pressed a couple of times, the throttle lever is drawn back 
to the usual starting position and the ignition switched on. 
Another firm push on the starter and the engine fires without 
any further trouble. 

I have tried all kinds of dodges to secure easy starting 
in cold weather, but for some years, even with a high-com- 
pression engine, this has been my invariable practice. 


DRIVING IN FOG AND SNOW. 

In winter I drive more miles after sunset than in day- 
light, oft-times over dark, deserted moorlands in vile weather. 
In a blizzard headlights are worse than useless. A ditch 
light, oft-times over dark, deserted moorlands in vile weather. 
offside of the windscreen—one turned to the left and the 
other well to the right—are my best friends, especially in 
a snowstorm, when a slight error in driving may mean a 
drop over a precipice. With a bit of yellow silk fastened 
over each spot light one may survive even a dense fog—the 
motorist’s greatest enemy. 

Sooner or later the owner-driver, minus non-skid chains, 
may be confronted with snowdrifts. In 1916, when a train 
carrying Lord French was snow-bound, I got through by 
road by engaging bottom gear, speeding up the engine, and 
charging through the drifts. The snow thrown up in front 
obliterated all view of the road for a few seconds at a time, 
but the rear wheels continued to drive, and the journey was 
completed without mishap in one of the worst storms 
recorded in modern times. 

Such experiences are not met with every day, but there 
are hazards in winter even on a main road, when the air is 
still and the sun shining. A thin coating of ice, unsuspected, 
has resulted in many a tragedy. If there is the slightest 
sign of a slippery surface, don’t drive at a speed which may 
call for the sudden or violent application of the brakes. If 
there is any braking to be done let it be very gradual. 

Use a radiator cosy and thermometer—the first to prevent 
the over-cooling of the engine and the latter to make sure 
that the water does not boil away without the driver’s know- 
ledge, for steam from a boiling radiator may be carried 
under the car whilst travelling at speed. 

Winter motoring has its joys, and its drawbacks may be 
reduced to a minimum by a little thought and care. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 

Readers desiring Mr. Roberts’s advice should address 


inquiries to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 
38, Great James Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
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An Extract from a letter addressed to 
“Tue Motor” :— 







.... In conclusion, I 
would state that the trial 
concluded a series of runs 
on every British, French, 
Italian and American Car of 
repute in the class of car 
which I wanted. J un- 
hesitatingly chose the big 
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he first hour of the morning 
is the rudder of the day’ 
Henry Ward Beecher 
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Whence, Whither, and Why? 
By ROBERT ARCH. 


“‘ As regards the fundamental questions of ‘ theory of knowledge,’ J 
have no doubt that Mr. Arch has got on the only track that gives hope 


for the future development of philosophy.”’-—T. WuittaKer, in the 
Literary Guide. 


** Makes out, we think successfully, a case for metaphysics. . . 


We recommend the plainly written and altogether excellent little 
book.”’—Social Remocrat. 


London: Watts & Co., Johnson’s Court, E.C.4 
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We are Booksellers; we are therefore Bookbuyers. 

Our great department for the sale of Second-hand 

and Rare books is anxious to get in touch with the 

owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert 

valuation offered and the fairest possible terms 
guaranteed, 
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Lift to all floors. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book -Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,. 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
Telegraphic and Telephones: 

: (Strand) Central 1515: 
re ogy London. (Piccadilly) "Gerrard 774. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


MR. BRUCE’S REPLY—‘‘ SPECIALITIES ”—V.0.C.—A.B.C. CORPORATION. 


Australian finance which have been voiced in THE 

Nation was an able exposition of the Australian 
point of view. Without appearing unduly carping we may 
urge that not all he said can pass examination in the cold 
daylight of the facts. His concession of more information 
in the loan prospectuses is naturally most welcome, and 
must be taken as an earnest of good intentions. Mr. Bruce 
doubted ‘‘ whether any real good is to be derived from the 
publication of such details,’? but the purpose of a prospectus 
is to present information in condensed and intelligible form 
so that the average lender need not feel compelled to con- 
duct research work in the British Museum. With the 
economic principles of borrowing which Mr. Bruce 
enunciated we are in complete agreement. That the ques- 
tion whether a loan is permissible is **‘ governed entirely by 
the reproductive character of the works which it is proposed 
to undertake,”’ and that *‘ loan money should not be per- 
mitted to be used to maintain artificially a standard of life 
higher than that which is justified by the product of the 
industry ’’—-these statements are as correct in form as any 
economist would desire, and show that Mr. Bruce fully 
realizes the dangers of over-borrowing. Mr. Bruce, of 


M« BRUCE’S reply to some of the criticisms of 


course, speaks for the Federal Government alone. The Loan 

Council leaves the States free to effect their own borrowing 

in London. Even so New South Wales will not belong to it. 
* * * 


Mr. Bruce properly stated that the real question for 
the lender was whether the borrower would be able out of 
his annual income to meet the interest obligations and pay 
the debt at maturity. No one has said that Australian 
States are likely to default on their interest obligations. The 
utmost we have suggested is that if a particular State 
experienced several bad seasons, the payment of heavy 
interest charges abroad on a debt which represents an 
unduly large mortgage of the national wealth would be a 
severe strain upon its resources. The interest would, no 
doubt, be paid, but the money might have to be borrowed 
if the State’s revenue had suffered severely as a result of a 
prolonged drought. As regards payment of the debt at 
maturity, Mr. Bruce remarked upon the growing volume of 
the national savings and ** the rapid progress of the Austra- 
lian people towards the point where they will be able to 
repay the principal of the loans when they fall due.”’ It 
has been pointed out that out of the national income of 
£587,000,000 in 1920-21, the balance available for ** savings 
and investment ”? amounted to £56,300,000. The com- 
parable figure for 1923-24, Mr. Bruce stated, was 
£80,000,000. Even if this balance were available for pay- 
ing off Government debt, it would be quite inadequate. In 
1927 £118 millions of debt fall due for repayment, in 1928 
£424 millions, in 1929 £17 millions, in 1980 £632 millions, 
and soon. This estimated balance for ‘* savings and invest- 
ment ”’ is, in fact, not intended to be available at all for 
Government debt repayment. The estimate was compiled 
after allowing for direct taxation. A part of the direct 
taxation should properly go to provide sinking funds for 
repayment of Government debt. The balance left over is 
available for savings or investment in business. How else 
are Australian trade and industry to expand? The only 
way in which Government debt can properly be repaid is 
not by taking the national savings intended for business 
investment, but by the provision of sinking funds out of 
national revenue, which, by drawings or purchases of the 
stock in open market, will secure the cancellation of the debt 
in a specified date. Except in the case of the Federal 
Government and Western Australia, such sinking funds are 
not being provided and used. 

+ * * 

There is not a great volume of business in the Stock 
Exchange at the present time. The reaction in the franc 
stopped the selling from Paris, and allowed South African 
mining and finance shares in particular to recover sharply. 


But generally markets are so quiet that the only outlet for 
speculation is in what the Stock Exchange calls “‘ speciali- 
ties.” Among these have been Brazilian Tractions, 
Harrods, and Dunlop Rubber. There has been a surprising 
rise in Dunlop rubber shares from 28s. 10}d. on Thursday 
of last week to 31s. 10}d. on Tuesday of this week. An 
announcement by the Company is rumoured as being due 
this week which may do something to justify this quick 
rise of £3,000,000 in the market valuation of the Company’s 
ordinary share capital. Apart from “ specialities,’’ there 
is a tendency among iron and steel shares to improve. The 
shipbuilding industry has certainly experienced some 
recovery. Harland & Wolff in particular have received in 
the last month some big orders which are said to be show- 
ing a small profit. Harland & Wolff 6 per cent. preference 
shares should command a higher price than 15s. 6d. 
* * * 


In Tue Nation of November 20th we said that we could 
see no reason for any more oil bonuses except V.O.C. 
Holding Co.. The reaction in oil shares suggests that the 
market has now taken the same view. As regards the 
V.0.C. Holding Co. we understand that in the near future a 
further issue of ordinary shares will be made on bonus 
terms. Capital is required in this case in order to finance 
big developments in the company’s fields. The rise in pro- 
duction has been remarkable. In 1923 the Company pro- 
duced only 50,000 tons of crude oil, in 1924 its output had 
risen to 390,000 tons, in 1925 to 690,000 tons, and for this 
year it is estimated at 1,750,000 tons. The present total 
output of the V.O.C. Holding Co. is at the rate of nearly 
8,000 tons a day or 2,920,000 tons a year. This amazing 
increase in production cannot be handled without a propor- 
tionate increase in the fleets of lake and ocean going tankers. 
It is this which calls for new capital. The V.O.C. Holding 
Co. has already advanced to the operating company 
(Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.) £977,000, and apart 
from this had at December 81st, 1925, a surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities of £281,683, made up almost 
entirely of cash and treasury bills, but this is clearly 
inadequate to finance the disposal of the increased produc- 
tion. It is expected that shareholders will be offered the 
right to take up new ordinary shares at a price of 21s. 

* * * 


An investment trust issue of an interesting kind will 
shortly be made in New York. Twelve prominent American 
and European banks (including Schréder’s, Blyth, Witter of 
New York, Banque de |’Union Parisienne, the Dresdner 
Bank, and Stockholms Enskilda Bank) have formed the 
American, British, and Continental Corporation, which will 
be known as the A.B.C. Corporation, to invest in loans and 
securities of all types and in all countries on accepted trust 
company principles. These banks should bring to the 
Trust, expert and wide experience in their respective coun- 
tries, and should be able to submit attractive proposals for 
underwriting or participation in syndicates. The capital 
of the Company will be: First Preferred Stock, 100,000 
shares; Second Preferred Stock, 40,000 shares; Common 
Stock, 400,000 shares, all of no par value. The Second 
Preferred Stock will be subscribed by the banking institu- 
tions at $100 per share. The 100,000 shares of no par value 
of 6 per cent. First Preferred Stock will be offered for sale 
in New York this month at approximately $100 per share, 
and will carry an equal number of shares of Common Stock. 
These preferred shares will be redeemable on sixty days’ 
notice at $105 up to December Ist, 1930, and at $102 
thereafter. It is proposed that in due course Debenture 
Bonds will be issued up to an amount equal to the Pre- 
ferred Stock of both classes. In view of the nature of the 
trust and the character of its business, the Corporation 
should be able to earn appreciably more than 6 per cent. 
on its working capital, and consequently the Common Stock 
should have a- definite market value from the outset. 











